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Hercules ^nd' the Waggoner 



A waggoner was once driving a heavy load along a $ery 
muddy way. At last he came tl a part of the road where the 
wheels sank halfway into the mire, and the morc*the horses 
pulled, the deeper sank the wheels' So the Waggoner threw 
down his whip, and knelt down and prayed to Hercules the 
Strong. "O Hercules, help me in this my hour of distress/' 
quoth he. But Hercules appeared to hirti. and said: "Tut. 
man, dont sprawl there. Get up and put your shoulder to 
the wheel. " * 



. from The Fables of Aesop 
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Authors' Notes 



This booklet'srpurposes are to givereaders useful information about cooperative agreements, 
to provide a sense of their increased significance b> placing them in-cpntext with national 
economic circumstances, and to stimulate greater correspondence between the colleges and 
local business. It is a descriptive paper, not a prescriptive one. * \ 

, Much of the material captured in the case models is original, generated by the AACjef 
Energ) Communications Center staff. The other material is derived from a collection of^re- 
sources that examine the multiple components that are part of this general issue. 

Special attention is paid to the application of cooperative agreements in energy -related in- 
dustries. For this paper, the expanse of enefg) -related industries encompasses not just energy 
producers, it also takes in those industries involved in plant construction, facilities 
maintenance, and transportation. The application of the concept is-equally valuable in all in- 
dustries and for all colleges. , 

For convenience and to avoid unnecessary repetition, we have used the ter/ns "private sec- 
tor," "business," "industry," "firms," and "companies" interchangeably. We recognize that 
there are distinctions among these terms, but we felt that clarifying thiem would contribute 
little to the paper's substance. 

Also, in using these terms we mean to include organized labor unions as principal con- 
tributors. The unions are most obviously involved with colleges in labor studies and apprentice- 
ship programs. But thev are also integral parts of the industry side of cooperative agree- 
ments— particularlv in those agreements initiated in urban centers and in larger firms. In fact, 
in these situations, the agreements might not be possible without union- agreement. 

Finally r in those sections touching on the nation's falling productivity, readers should not 
infer that the problem is caused essentiall) by an inefficient workforce. Improving workers' 
skills and training technicians to reduce manpower shortages in the skilled trades can help im- 
prove productivity. But other important considerations relating to the question should be 
understood. Thev include the negative effect on productivity of both poor management prac- 
tices and the growth of service industries. ^ . - 
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Summary 



Community collies have a long history of working effectively with local- business. 
Cooperative relationships of these kinds are manifestations of the colleges' 
philosophy —.providing high quality educational services and programs in response to com- 
munis needs President Reagan's new policies have made such relationships more 
■significant - even essential. The policies requirethat state and local agencies and organizations 
pool their resources to address their own needs, The Administration \\as placed much of the 
responsibility of this effort on the private sector, partly because new federal policies have con- 
centrated on providing economic incentives for it. 

'The national stress now falls.on curing the country s economic ills. Improvement in produc- 
tivity is one important means of achieving this goal, and one way to imprcJji* productivitv is to 
upgrade the qualitv of the workforce through training and education. Tnrough cooperative 
agreements with business, community colleges -can contribute importantly to workforce 
improvement. ^ 

In the energy field, the reduction of federal support has most affected conservation, alterna- 
^ tive, and renewable energy programs. The U.S. Department of Energy's principal interests 
now are in long-term, high-risk research and development (especially nuclear programs), high 
energy^ physics programs, and energ) activities related to national defqnse. Development of 
"already proven" technologies is ieft to the marketplace- Most of these technologies are being 
developed by small businesses, those most vulnerable to fluctuating economic circumstances. 
Many of these technologies are of special interest to individual do-it-yourselfers. For these 
reasons and others, the colleges have a unique role to play in this are£. 

Cooperative agreements most frequently involve: plant-specific training under contract 
with* a local employer, equipment use of donation, industry assistance in developing programs, 
providing materials, monitoring progre^, providing support funds, and detailing job and skill 
requirements,^^^\assignments within industn, program publicity, industry personnel as 
part of the m »rep; facilities sharing; and on-the-job training. 

The benB Rf ve agreements include: ' 



For indiM| high-quality training specifically tailored to its needs, flexible, 

adaptable^^^^Hp^nd fixed human resource development institution with special in- 
terests in d^^s success; and a fecund source of future employees. 

For colleges/ opportunity, to m^et their philosophical jgspbnsibilities, enhancement of 
programs, establishment of cooperative patterns (and ifc^ytation) that can create long- 
term relationships with industry; and increase in reverj^b. ^ 1 

For students: hands-on experience with state-of-the-art equipment and firsthand 
knowledge of workplace requirements, f^r already -employed workers, skills upgrading 
opportunities that can ensure employment and open new opportunities. 
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• For communities, the development of an education and training resource capable of at- 
tracting new business and maintaining current businesses, thereby ensuring its economic 
health; reduction of the need for industry to bring in workers from other locations; and 
enhancement of an objective, dependable energy information center for broad commu- 
nity use. * ' 

The elements pf effective cooperative agreements include: 

• A written agreement that specifies in^lear language the tasks to be performed, purposes, 
responsible persons, timeline, evaluation monitoring procedures, locations where -work 
will be performed, the contributions of each party, and the management approach^ * 

«• Willingness of the college and industry to listen carefully' to one another, to compromise 
"territorial" concerns that might interfere unnecessarily with the creation of a successful 
program, to recognize 'and accept the special contributions each can make to the pro- 
gram, and to understand their distinctive interests: 

, .• Scheduled meetings between program liaison persons. 

• Commitment of executive personnel of each organization. 

« 

• Creation of a "working" advis.orv committee (depending on the extensiveness of the pro- 
. gram) composed of both college andindustn personnel to guide-the program. 

While there are manv benefit? colleges can gain from cooperative agreements, there are 

some dangers. They include: > * 

* ' * 

• The possibility that with the expansion of such programs college^ could lose sight of their 
unique goals; i.e., to prepare students to . . live lives of dignity and purpose. . v . to 

, assist students to use new learning to humane ends. . . to help shape a citizenry that can 
weigh decisions wisely and more effectively promote the public good." 

• The chance that other important program commitments could be diminished, i.e., an ex- 
, panded focus on petroleum technology whife existing programs in .conservation, 

renewable, and alternate energy are jeopardized. 

• The possibility of faculty disenchantments produced bv the addition of technical faculty 
who may require Substantially higher salaries. 

• The potential of losing faculty to industry. 

• The possibility of over-reliance on these "essentiallv^hort-term programs to support the 
college, a situation that could undermine the economic base of the college were the in- 
dustry to withdraw (for a number of reasons) its participation. 

• The possibility that industry's specific training demands, an<f the college's eagerness to 
provide what is required, may threaten the college's responsibility for providing a pro- 
gram that is consistent with the' standards that it applies f9r its on-campus programs. 

• The possibility that stated industr) needs may shortcircuit college creativity in identi- 
fying and creating new jobs in industry. ', v 

• The prospect that a focus on jofy-specifit training can limit the general employability 
workers and reduce the adaptability of the workforce. 

Handled sensitively, cooperative agreements -can make significant contributions to local, 
regional, and national* economies antf cart help satisfy the special interests and needs of both 
education institutions and businesses. . • 
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Introduction 




Introduction 



In mam respe&s cooperative,. agreements are simple arrangements. They represent 
the converging interests of two community groups/ very different from one another, but 
with complementary needs. The colleges, on' one hand, are motivated b> a community service 
philosophy and ^.need for Industry know -how and equipment to ensure that their occupational 
programs are current. On the other hand, industries have needs for employees witK specialized 
training, training that industries frequently cannot provide themselves. The marriage is a 
natpraly uncomplicated one. 

But the national context in which it occurs is complex. It involves a myriad of conditions, 
disciplines, and positions that Have served to elevate relationships between' colleges and 
^business from a commonplace, unremarkable activity to one of v ital national importance. 

National Interest in College/Business Cooperation 

y 

The importance of cooperative agreements # is demonstrated by the explosion of special offices, A 
surveys, taskTorces, and materials that have been generated by national organizations (educa- 
tion and business) anchthe Reagan Administration. Examples are: 

• The American Enterprise Institute has established a new Center for the Study of Private 
Enterprise. The Center will prepare a report -for the President on the expanded role the . 

i private sector could tajfe in providing. social services. As part of this effort, the Ce/iter 
plans to examine how private industry training programs might play a larger role in 
* education nationally. 1 * * 

• The American Council on Education and the American Society for Training and Devel- 
opment are compiling a directory of cooperative agreements between higher education 
institutions and business. 2 # > * 

• The U.S. Department of Education, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Adult and Voca- 
tional Education, has formed a Task Force on the Private Sector. The group's qentr^l 
purpose is to establish a national organization, operated and supported by private firms, 
to encourage economic /development and appropriate vocational education at the local 
level. The program stress is expected to fall on cooperative education^ 

• The National Alliance of Busirfess (NAB) has established a national clearinghouse for job 
training programs that are* models of private sector initiatives. Information specialists 
screen material collected >from corporations, colleges, unions, private industry"cbuncij[s 

% and other sources. Selected case studies are published and placed in a computerized data 
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^ base for reach referent?. Clearinghouse staff provide tailored researeh semees on train- 
ing related to specific occupations, coping with plant closures, retraining workers, and 
% ' other topics. 4 ( * 

• The U.S. House of Representatives' Budget Committee hits formed a TasC Force on 
Economic Policy. and Productivity. Th,e Ta^Force's human resources |>anel will take a 
'close look at education and training ^r^fams and their impact on productivity 

National Economic Problems ' * 

* V * 

1 r * 

The acti\ ities noted above respond to the troublesome condition of the U.S. eeonoim and to 
President Reagan's economic recover) program. Some of the country's economic circumstances 
are noted below* / ' * 

• Most -of the country's economic indicators are negative. * 

° b Unemployment reached 8,9 percent (nearlv 9.5 million people) in December 1981, 
and some economists believe that it will rise to 10 percent in 1982. s 

- While 13 million new non-agricultural jobs were created between 1973 and 1979, the 
expansion was concentrated in low wage and service areas. The. new jobs were 
characterized by shorter hours and low pav; thef Jacked career ad\aneement poten- 
tial. The persons \\ho filled these jobs were for the most part women and new par- 
ticipants in the workforce. ■ 

.o For the period f963 to 1975,TRis countrv's share of the world's skilled vv(rtkforee fell 
from 29 percent to 26 percent. Also the U.S. has dropped from second to seventh place 
among industrialized countries in our workforce's measured "skilled endow ments." h 

^ Inflatiph has continued in 'double-digit figures, and interest rates remain on the 
average in the middle-teens. 

° Preductivitv declined during 1980, the result of reductions in hours wqrked and in out- 
put. In the private business area,, it declined 0.4 fron#1979. It wai the third con- 
secutive yfear that American productivitv fell. Economists suggest that some possible 
reasons for the decline include: increases in energv prices, the high cost of capitaliza- 
tion, unchanged tax and depreciation provisions, and a slower growth of effective 
workers. 7 , \ • 

o The U.S. had positive trade and manufactured goods balances up to the 197()'s. Fyr the , 
period 1977-79, however, the nation's overall trade cleficiUaveraged over $25 billion- 
each year! (One of the reasons for this reversal was the huge increase in the cost of im- 
ported crude oil. In 1973, for example, a barrel of imported crude oil cost $4.()8:,in 
1980 the same barrel cost $33.89.) In 1980, the U.S. trade balance- was $4.5 
billion — Germanyis was $59.2 billion and Japan's was $72.0 'billion. 8 ^ 

• While the numbers of Unemployed persons in this county are verv high; there are large 
numbers of people employed whose earnings qje b,elow the poverty level. In 1980, for ex-* 
ample,* 5.5 million persons iathe labor force > for60 weeks or more had incomes below the 
p<3vert> line, even vvhen fheir earnings' were combined with those of other workers in 
theif families. Fifteen million people .during 1980 did not -earn- the equivalent of the t 
nlinimurn wage for tl)§hours thev were willing and able to w'ork/* Most of these workeVs t 
share the characteristics of the structurally unemployed; that is, thev arc people who do 
not have the*necessary academic and working skills required for most jobs. 
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The U.S. faces a severe shortage of skilled manpower. J ( he^ssociated Builders and, Con- 
tractors, Inc., representing the construction industrj , reports that by 1990 app«gxirnately. 
900,000 new skilled construction workers will be needed, 85,000 of them in thXynfuels 
.area. During the same pefiod^-about 1.5 million workers currently on the job will no 
longer be available because,of ^e\iTemer^nd other .reasons. Current training programs 
produce §0,000 skilled workers.each \eai^or less Shan 25 percent of'th^e workers needed. 
The difference between what is needectSrtd what will be available is 1.9 rrjillion 
workers! 10 * Also, the Task Force on the Skilled TradeS'*Shortage, a coalition of tnftTe 
organizations representing 32,000 plants, $50 billion in sales, and one million employees 
nationwide, reports that ? there will be a need for 23,G0&new tool and ciie mak^rs and 
machinists eaph >ear through 1990. Onlv 5 V 000 individuals completed their registered .ap- 
prenticeships in these tFades in 1978, and only 47 percent of those who '"began the pro- 
gram completed it. Alsp, the Task Force reports a bac^dog demand £qr 60,000 skilled 
metatworkftig journevmen and an anticipated need for 240 r 000 journeymen by 1985. 11 

The apprenticeship systerfi in thiscountrv is one of the major sources of trained ; skilled 
manpower, vet it is not producing nearly the rfumber of graduates required by the 
economv. During 1^80, approximately 420,000 registered apprentices received training 
ir| app*6vfcd programs; 125,000 of this number were newly registered students! The 
'militarv Services registered dfr additional 46,000 apprentices*. Approximately 50,000 a'p- 
. prentices completed the program during the year. The national progtam was expanded 
"during thenar to jnclude 19,000 apprentices in the production,- distribution, andconspr- 
vation of energy, including nuclear energv^solafr energy, fossil fuels, biomass, and 
weatherizatton. 12 • . - 

1 ■ y 

U.S. Bureau of the Census -estimated purrent figiyes and projections on working-age 
adults show the following: ' » : 

Ages * 1980 -19^0 2000 



• All ages •* * 222,159,000 ^ 243,513,000 \ 260,378,000 

. 4 18-25 t * 33,43^,000. 28,997,000 • 27,851,000 

■26-?? ^ 35,048,000 41,259,000 . 35,138,000 

^ . 36-44 ; " * 22,873,000 % &,568,000 37,457,000 

45-54 * 22,698,000 25,311,000 35,875,000 

55 and over • _ 46; 125,000 * 50,601,000 ( 55,0^,000 

The numbers demonstrate that the American workforce is aging, th^the pool of young 
workers will decline significantly in the next tw/> decades, and that the loss of skilled * 
workers will be accelerated during this period — all factors that can exacerbate already 4 
existing manpower problems. 13 ' t \ 

Federal policies that prpvide^incentives to business to stimulate production an<d*create 
greater numbers of jobs have been ineffective. According to a recent report, 67 percent of 
all new jobs are created 1 by small firms w;th 20 or few^r employees and 80 percent are 
generated b> fitms- wtth 106 or few e^ employees^ 4 * Federal policies have tended to con- 
centrate on the larger, more stable firms t^at have a small capacity for job-creation. One 
reason for this focu^ is the large number pf smaller firms and the attendant difficulty* tp\ 
monitor them^ For example, in New England ^here are approximately* 193,'OOJO businesses 
with 20 or fewer epployee^aftcl another -27,000 'firms with 20 to 500 employees. 15 
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• The United>States doeslibt have a cohesive, comprehensive human reso % u^ce development 

policy. 16 ^Rather, it hais a smattering of manpower programs with the primary com- 
ponents' contained separately \ in different federal jurisdictions. The significant com- . 
ponents include education, labor market research, industrial analysis, human resource 
. development, and' quality of worldife analysis. 17 Our approach contrasts sharply witlv 
' pthA^vorJd industrial leader^ In West; Germany, for example, the government and in- 
* ' dustry operate on the philosophy that the workforce is the most significant resource to in- 
, • vest into ensure economic grow th.^U A a result, even adult in the country has the right to 
two years of fulltime .training or retrainings Under this system all tr&ining costs are. sub- 
sidized by the go\ernment*and the industry pays up to^O percent of the person's last 
Avage.^A number oT U.S. labor econornimhav^tirged the revision of our CETA systent 
so that an appropriate emphasis is given t™developing long-term erfiploy ability skijls'in * 
t the unemployed arid the ii^ererfiployed. they have /also argued for the adoption of a 
support system'like tlie GI bill to provide the same find ok resources for irairfing and 
retraining that' are available in other industrial nations. 19 

. Reagan .Administration Economic Recovery Plan, ■ t \ 

'* 

In response to these, circumstances and others, the Reagan Administration introduced its 
economic recovery plan. e ' ^ 

' In his telev ised address to the nation on February 5, 1981, President Reagan said: "It sttime 
to recognize Jth at we\e come to a turning point. We're threatened- with an economic calarhitv 
of trehiendous proportions and the old-buisness-as-usual treatment can't save us. Together, ^e 
rpust chart 'a different course." # ' 

His "different course" contrasts sharply with that taken by previous administrations 
breaks with traditional Key nesian ideas (-espoused by administrations since the early 1930s) an 
seefcs ^o attack both inflation and unemployment by redefining the role of the feti^ral govern! 
ment. In the Reagan approach "free market forces" determine production levels #nd employ- 
ment. Jhe balance between growth and inflation is the charge of the private sector, not the 
government. The government's role is to ^withdraw from direct involvement witJ? the 
marketplace and to eliminate or reduce existing federal programi that restrict private enter- 
prise. In contrast to the demand-side strategies of earlier administrations, Reagan's focus falls '% 
on supply-side economics. A 
According to President Reagan, federal government initiatives have depressed production I 
and encouraged only consumption, throuf^high taxes, excessively rapid money growth, and 1 
government regulations. By cutting back government growth and returning the country^s 
resources to the states and individuals through a series of tax cuts, Reagan predicts an environ- 
ment for "work, savings, and investment" that will foste* an innovative, growing economy. 
Under the Presidents plan, budget cuts and Strict monetary policy will control inflation. 20 
While the federal .government will continue, its support of the piilitary and ensure the w^ffare 
of dependent groups of citizens, it will no longef attempt to control demand. 21 Rather, the 
government w ill spur supply to achieve ^ponomic growth and lower inflation. 

£resident_Reagan underscored ftie tenets of his plan on January 26, 1982, in his first State of 
the Union mess&ge. . , , 

(A fuller treatment of federal economic policy development over the past 50 years and Presi- 
ntjieagan's economic recovery plan are presented in Appendix A.) * 

Policy Impacts, on Federal Agencies 

The impact of the Reagan plan on federal agencies that have primary responsibility for 
manpower programs has been dramatic. 

. ' is r\ 
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The Administration has promised to eliminate the Cabinet status of the U.S. Department of 
tducatioB. It believes that education is {^marily a state and'lockl responsibilit) . In prepara- 
tion for this change, 12 percent of the Department's 1981 fiscal >ear budget was rescinded; its 
1983 fiscakyear funds have been set at $12.9 billion, a six percent cut; and its 1983 budgetsis ex- 
pected to be approximately $lt).6 billion, an additional 18 percent cut. Other elements of the 
Administration » approach are: 

• Elimination 4i regulati6ns covering a variety of programs, 

• Consolidation of nyiny categorical, special audience programs into block grants, and 

• Deempftafis on the resolution of social problems (po\ert>, segregation, equity, and 
others) through education and emphasis oaeconomic issues to which education can con- 
tribute, i.e., basic^academic competencies performance standards, and job training. 

Reagan Administration priorities appear to favor stresses on back-to-basics programs; en- 
couraging the growth of private schools <is a means of establishing competitors for the public 
school system, stimulating public education improvements, and providing parents with choices 
for their children's educatioh; prompting the involvement of the business community in local 
education to , infuse programs with reliable information about the marketplace and to 
strengthen the»work ethic; and focusing special attention on occupational programs to con- 
tribute to the communities/economic health. 22 

The impact of these strategies can be devastating. For example, in fiscal year 1980, the. 
federal government spent $655 million on vocational education. Only $78 million of this total 
went to postsecondary institutions. Theiederal contribution has in the past' triggered state ex- 
penditures on a ratio oT $12 for every federal dollar. Given the condition of most state budgets, 
the likelihood is the states will not be able to make up the difference in reduced federal funds, 
and,, in fact, they might reduce the percentage of theiriown sontributions, 

While the Administration's plans fo^CETA programs are not yet in final form, the indica- 
tions are that £he scope of these progra'nfis will be reduced substantially and that the federal 
government will retreat from involvement in them. In fiscal year 1981, the total funds for 
CETA were.ST.6 billion, in fiscal year 1982, they are $4.6 billion, a reduction caused primarily 
bfc the elimination of the public, service jobs program; and in fiscal year 1983, the proposed 
budget is $2,387 billion. The position of the government regarding CETA appears to be that 
'The employment and training system should not and cannotjbe expected to significantly raise 
the aggregate level o£ labor productivity, nor significantly lower the^aggregate rate of 
unemployment." 23 As with other federal programs, the government is placing heavier reliance 
on the private sector to address these two circumstances. 

The new stresfc of the U.S. Department of Energy falls onkiJQg-term, high-risk research and 
development. Where it formerly provided broad support for conservation, alternatives, and re- 
new able energy resource demonstrations and research, it is now leaving this work to the private 
sector. Its position is that t|«?Selechnologies have already been proven -and that, if there is 
worth in any of them, it will be* proven in, the marketplace. Pevelopment of these sources, 
therefore, is left with little government support. Studies have shown that conservation, alter- 
native, and renewable energy sources can make significant contributions to national energy 
needs. The suggestion is these reports (see StoBaugh and Yergin, for example) that before these 
contributions can be fully realized, the private firms involve^ in energy production in these 
areas must be nurtured by the federal government. Most, if not all, of the private sector enter- 
prises in the field now and those to follow will most likely be small operations^ As in most such 
Hh^is, a good part of tjie capitalization will come from personal savings. 24 Such firms can not 
afford to engage in the kir/ds of activ ities that would help them prosper. These activities include 
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job-specific training, researcj/and deWlopmertU public distribution of information about the 
" reliability and usefulness o^their products and ser\iees v *md information collection to trigger 
.innovation and improvement /W ithout such acti\itfcs,*the firms would have an even more dif- 
ficult time generating capital from financial institutions to expand their operations- or to 
survive. 

Consenation, renewable, and alternate e energy enterprises are relatively ne\\. s Like other 
new industries, it takes time for them to take hold/The N fedt?fal support offered .these areas in 
the past established^ beginning for then^ Th,e abrupt withdrawal of federal support hampers 
their transition frofn struggling, per son ah enterprises to health), self-sufficient ones. 

The use of these energy sources has' made 1 important contributions to the national domestic 
energ> supply. For example, U.S. energy consumption grew at an annQal rate of 2.3 percent 
between 1967 ^d 1978; in 1979, primarily as a result of increased use of conservation strategies 
and applications of alternative and renewable source*, the annual consumption grew by only 
.005 percent. In 1979 U.S. oil consumption declined 1.7 percent, while consumption increased 
An all tither countries. Also,' in-1979 the nation's net imports of crude oil and refined products 
totalled 7.9 million barrels per day, a reduction of more thai? 8 percent from th e 1977 tu l al of 
8.6 million barrels -per day.* 5 fc / ' . ' 

Many of the programs that stimulated these changes in national energ> consumption were 
separate, categorical programs administered-. b\ the Department of Energy". Several are now 
♦collapsed intojblock grants. An example of how" block grants capture se\eral former programs is 
shc*vn in Senate Bill 1544, introduced by Senators McClure and Ddmenici on July 30, 1981. 
The bill is titled "The State and Local Energy, Block Grant Act of 1981." The bill proposes to 
allocate S200 million to the states on a formula for each of fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984. 
Allowable activities for the use of these monies involve energ> consenation and supply ac- 
tivities, including: energy consenation, energy conservation measures and weatherteation^in 
public or non-profit institutional buildings, including schools, hospitals,, public care institu- 
tions, and local governmental buildings, weatherization for "low income persons; residential 
and commercial building conservation, residential and commercial energ) audits and technical 
assistance; energ} emergenc> preparedness; ^renewable energy research, development, and 
demonstration; energ> supply, resyj^h and development; transportation energ)' efficiency; 
antl energy consenation and'supp^evelppment in the agricultural sector. 26 The amount of 
funds avajlable through the separate prpgrami exceeded the total r&sened for this block grant. 
(At this writing, no action had been taken on this bill.) 

Community College Characteristics a^nd Capacities, , 

The two-year colleges in this country can jjiake important contributions to the resolution of 
the issues noted above. 'Their development over the past two decades and the experiences they 
have gained during this time suggest their interest and .capacity. y 

The number of two-year colleges explcdecHxom 663 in I960 to 1,234 in 1980. Enrollments 
for the same period grew from 660,236 to 4^25 ? 931. 27 In 1965, 14 percent pf the 1.3 million 
students enrolled in comunih cqHsges were in occupational education programs. 28 In the 
1979-80 academic year, 63 percent of th<4.3 million credit students in the colleges were in 
occupational programs. 29 „ *' v - 

The latter change suggests the evolution of two-year colleges from predominantly transfer 
colleges in their early history to comprehensive colleges that goffered a variety of educational 
opportunities including transfer, occupational, artd continuing education programs. Iq the past 
few years, as the national economy vaeillatecfbehveen recover) and recession, as the special ca- 
pacities of the colleges achiexeifTeco^iitiori, the colleges' occupational component assumed 
predominance: Currently nhjp^^ I,4t)0dffTeren^cupationaI specialty/ 
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technician programs, including degree, certificateT diploma, and non-credit opportunities. 
f The colleges are tied intimately to local business through their administrative structure. The 
^members of local colleges" Boards of Trust'ees""ai*e usually drawn frofli the busiaess community, 
/an arrangement that provides the'priv ate "sector a direct Hand in college policy-making and 
give^/ them insight irttb'the services that the colleges can provider m . 

Alsu, nearly all occupational programs ifi the colleges are served by advisory committees 
Gomp6sed of community professionals working in specific occupational areas related to individ- 
ual curricula. Most colleges appear to have 20 to 50 occupational programs with an advisory 
committee of practitioners and employers for each. 'Frequently, at one time several hundred 
community pfeople are working directly with a Qollege t£ this capacity. 30 

These advisory committees contribute significantly their respective, curricula, providing 
information on the technological state-of-the-art, job opportunities for graduates, and advice 
on 'the work qualities-and technical skiljs that* employers want. The committees have also' 
assisted with outside f unding for special program components -procurement and. or donation of 
training oquipm^jft. creation oPindustry work opportunities for faculty to update their skills 
and information, and hel{>«r arranging cooperative agreements between the colleges ancj firms 
tfcat directly benetft'the college, business, students; and'the community. 

Furthej. the parttime instructors eniployeed by the colleges are generally local practitioners 
vvht3 provide another direct link- with the pnvafe sector. * * - " ' 

College characteristics that make them particularly suitable for working directly with local 
business and industry-include*. ** . * 

• They offer lbvv-cost/high-quality training. For example, average tuition^ costs for two-- 
year colleges in 1980-81 were $450 per year. 




• TMj^' provide adaptable and flexible programs. As i^Uch as it is possible,' the colleges 
bring training to the student, whether that is in the Jocal plant, church, motel, high 
school, union hall, or some other location convenient to the learners,' They are generally 
w illing and able, w ith the expert adv ice of industry ^nd of other training users, to adjust, 
adapt, and alter programs to meet the specific needsof the users, 

• They are capable of presenting a range of programs from developmental learning ac- 
tivities to technician programs, and from entry-lfe'vel, to retraining^ to management 
instruction. * A 

• They can adjust scheduling to meet the^deipands of the learners. 

• The'y have substantial experience with apprenticeship programs, 'in concert wHth both 
labor unions and company managers. 31 

Case Mo dels . - > * " . \ 

The following sectjoji contains a series of case models 'on existing cooperative agreements. 
The first entry is a full case study ; the next five are briefer studies, and the following 32 are pro- 
gram abstracts. The final model offers an outline <;f a comprehensive state economic dev elope- 
ment approach. ' , ^ 

These models provide an array of the energy -related agreements operating now . It is not an 
exhaustive list, but the material displays the richness and variety of the programs. 

The information comes from several different sources: ^ 

Source "A" material came from college submissions to AACJC as a result of requests con- 
tained ih the August 21, 1981, and October 21, 1981, issues of the AACJC Letter, ' 

Source "IT material wa.s collected through the November 19$1 Energy Communications 
Center survey of approximately 90 colleges. 
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$ • Source "C" studies are modified versions of programs described in Sharing Resources: Post- 
secondary Education and Industry Cooperation, a text prepared b\ The Ohio State Uni\ersit\ 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Project staff collected additional data 
from the colleges for each of these models. • 

Source "D" entries were collected at the November 6, 1981, AACJC meetin^'on energv- 
r -^plated cooperative agreements. 

In a few cases, other information sources wete used. The\ are identified in the descriptions. 
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Full Case Study 



4 Source D 



Edmonds Community College 
Public Utility District Number 1 of Snohomish County, 
9 r - Washingtpn f 

Program Title: Consumer Hon?e Energy Check (CHEC) 

Contact Persons 



College 

Elaine Weitz, Coordinator 

■* * 

Energy Management Programs 
Edmonds Community College 

20000 68th Avenue, West 
Lynwood, Washington 98036 
a (206) 771-1500 



Utility 

Jack Smith, Supervisor 
Residential Energy Program 
Snohomish County Public Utility* District 
, ■ Number \> 

2320 California Strefet 
^Everett/ Washington 98206 1 
* * (206)" 258-8214 



imunit> College opened its doors in Jul) 1967. It is a comprehensive college 
> in colldge transfer, occupational studies, general studies, and comnMinity 



The College 

Edmonds Comr 
offering programs 

services. In the 1979-80 academic year, the college enrolled 2,201 fulltime students and 5,121 
parttime students. ^ . 

The college is part of the statewide network of 27 local colleges that are administered by -the 
State Board for Community College Education, Its financial support is derived from state ger 
student revenues. B\ the end of this decade the college expects to enroll approximately 5,^00 
fulltime students. " , 

The Community * * ^ 

Snohomish Count) is one of the fastest growing areas of thestate^ts population is 335,953*, 
a 26.7 percent increase over the 1970 figure. Jhe largest city in the county is Everett, with a 
population of .54, 351. Approximately 44 percent of the population is under 35 years old. 

Manufacturing firms make up 33.7 percent ^of the employers in the county, and wholesale/ 
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retail, government, and sen ices compose 22.1 percent, 17.2 percent, and 15.0 percent respec- 

ti\el> The manufacturing sector includes fgresting, fishing, mining, and others. -The county 
has progrg^ed from a one industry economy (forest and wood products) to an area that has at- 
tracted major manufacturing firms in aircraft, electronics, boat building, specialty chemicals, 
concrete and glass products, communications* equipment, and numerous warehousing and 
distribution activities. The largest employer. The Boeing Compaq/, has 16,500Vmplcnees. 
There are 167,000 people in the county's labor force: 8.6 percent are unemployed. There are 
46,380 registered businesses in the county . • . 

0\er 75 percent of the county is forested — .about one million acres. Dairying accounts for 
60 percent of the annual agricultural re\enues in the county , 32 v 

The Utility. 

Snohomish County Public Utility District Number 1 is the largest public utility in the state, 
^provides electricity arad some vVater sen ices to 147.000 customers at 2 43 cents per kilowatt 
hour for residenhal customers during the winter and 2.2 cents per kilowatt^hour during sum- 
mer months It employs approximately 740 people. The utility services all of Snohomish 
Cojirit) . located just porth of Seattle, and co\ers in total 2200 square miles. Its main office is lo- 
cated in E\erett. Washington. 

Background » " 

The National Enfcr^y Conservation Policy Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-619) required that all 
utilities generating 750 million kilowatt hours or more per year establish al^esidential Conser- 
\ation Service (RCS).' Part of the RC$ program was to include a home energy service, designed' 
.to offer home ow ners a professional, low -cost or no-cost audit of home energy use with sugges- 
tions on what individual owners might do to redupe energy use. Also, the audit was to give in- 
formation on the payback period for \arious conservation measures. Ev<yi beforetthe Act was 
made law. the utility established a CQnservation office, began putting a staff together, 
dc\elopecf an RCS program, started a low-interest loan program for retrofit activities, and 
ad\ertised its sen ices to its c ustomers. The community responded quickly and enthusiastically 
to the opportunity. Very quickly a backlog t>f 2200 requests for hotae energy audits de\ eloped. 
By law. the utility had to respond to requests within 60 days or report their difficulties *o the 
l\S r Department of Energy. Sixteen additional trained, fulltime employees woul^l-have been 
required to reduce Ihe backiog, Anticipating that the requests wbuld e$b and flow over time 
and not want'ing totommit itself to hiring fulltime employees whose services might not be 
needed consistently, the utility decided to imestigate the possibility of working witji^econfl- 
year students in Edmonds Community College's Energy Management associate degree ^pro- 
gram Two other;options for soKing the problem" were to pay overtime to present employees or 
contract with an outside firm. Both options would have been expensive. 

'The college had de\ eloped a relationship w ith the utility; ]gpg before the RCS plan was cre- 
ated The college's Energy Man_a£emeatd_egree program w^s_implementedinjj973. As part of 
the creation process, college staff \isited utility officials to talk about the program, to request 
materials that might be useful in the curriculum, and to ask for guidance regarding program 
content* Also, utility* executives participated on the.program advisory committee and, in the 
first'several months of the program, some utility officials were hired as adjunct faculty for the 
program.- * ' 

So when the utility needed assistance to meet its RCS obligations, the college was prepared 
to help. An atmosphere of mutual respect and trust had^been developed. "The result was a pro- 
fessional services contract between the college and the utility and the successful administration 
of a public service program that benefitted the utilifyVftie colleg^"pF6gram students,~and com- 
munity residents. • , 
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Full Case Study 15 
Program Details 

The professional services contract was signed bv both parties on Februarv 6, 1981. Its' com- 
pletion date was Decerrtber 31, 1981. The college and utilitv have signed a second agreement 
extending the contract through 1982. 

Under the conditions oT the contract, the college is required to hire at least nine qualified 
students to conduct-home energy analvses on Fridav . Saturdav , and Sundav of each week dur- 
ing the course of the agreement. (Utilitv analvsts work Mondav through Thursday, 10 hours 
per dav.j Each emplovee student must complete three audits each of the three days, and each 
audit must last at. least two hours. The teams of participants are required to conduct 81 audits 
each weekend. * - 

The college solicited participants for the program from the second vear students enrolled in 
the Energy Management program. 

, The college Is responsible for assigning a program administrator whose tasks include record 
keeping, student assign raents. and liaison with the utilitv . The college also certifies that every 
student employed in the program has received special utilitv training. s 

The utilitv also agreed to designate a coordinator for the program, provide equipment for 
the audits, deliver lists of scheduled appointments for audits, and generally coordinate program 
activities with the college administrator. 

In addition, the utilitv agreed to pav the college $30 for'everv confirmed audit completed 
by' the.students. It stipulated that it woulcfnot be responsible for anv insurance claims made by 
the student analysts nor for their transportation costs. 

Soon after the contract was signed, the college invited student applications. Twenty 
students were selected in the ffrst round. Five were added later. Although the participants^are 
college Students, thev represent the utilitv at the customer s home. To ensure that .they repre- 
sent the companv well before the public, the utility organized a special two-day (Saturday and 
Sunday ) training program. Topics included: the history and policies of the utility, rate struc- 
tures.' selling conserv ation to homeowners, conducting an audit, coraputer terminal operation, 
and the utilitv "s loan program. At the end of the session, participants are given an exam. Those 
whojpass are certified to participate in the program. Following certification, participants are 
required to complete three -adepts during one week under the supervision of a specialist 
employed by the utility. , 

The college awards two cpllege credits for this training, and awards one credit for each 18 
audits completed by a participant. 

Through'Nov ember 1, 1981ythe progra& participants had completed 2,206 home audits. 

Benefits 

To the college: 

* Of the $30 per audit that the utilitv pays the college, approximately $2.50 accrues to the 
college and is used to support the Energy Management program in the form pf equipment 
purchases, curriculum materials^ outreach, field trips, and other educational activities. 
The student is paid $21 for each confirmed audit. The remainder is used' to cover student/ 
worker fringe benefits, a percentage of the administrator s salary and benefits, business 
office services, and other related costs. VJ 

• The program makes a significant contribution to the college s community service mission, 
solidifies its relationship with an important, business firm, establishes a track record of 
business collaboration that could lead to similar relationships with other industries, 

- embellishes its reputation with local citizens, 'and enhances its placement services, 
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To the stuUents: 



• The program provides tfte kpportunitv to earn a respectable incofne for work related to 
their field of study. v * * 

• It offers on-the-job training and special utility training for which they receive college 
credit toward a degree. 

• It introduces them to a major ,emplover that perioHicallv hires people trained in their 
specialty. (The utility has alreadv hired five graduates. One graduate has beenthlrecl by 
another^utilitv company.) . , 

• It gives students the occasion to provide residents a public service bv conducting a free 
audit and sharing low-interest loan information. The program exemplifies the best tradi- 
tions of service, learning, a means of developing a sense of ctpmmuni'tv in the students. 

To the community: 

• The program offers home owners a free, professional service that can lead to lower 
energy expenditures and higher comfort levels. 

• It contributes to the economic w ell-being of the communitv , rejeasing more discretionary 
income fhat tan be used for other purposes. 

-•' It produces a sense that there are caring agencies arjd organizations that are- willing to 
share their skills with others- producing a stronger community spirit, 

' To the utility: * ■ * ' # - 

* * 

• The program allows the utility to reduce its energ> analvsis backlog by 324*per month 
over the term of the contract. 

• It saved a significant amount of capital. The estimated average total cost of a home 
energy audit is $100 to $150. The utility paid the .college $30 per audit. It also permitted 
the company to avoid hiring nev\ fulltime employees to perform the work; it eliminated 
the need to plaee-cprrent emplo>ees on overtime; and it removed the possibility of con- 
tracting with a private organization whose char^"might have been substantial. 

• Customer evaluations of student/auditor perforihancesliave beer^excellent. The program 
has contributed to the compan> s reputation ar/d has added significantly to its public 
image. * x 

• It has m^de the compan> s investment in expensive auditing equipment (partici^arl,y the 
TI-765 compute? 1 terminals) more ebst effective since it is in use seven days per week 
rather than the four days'per week that fqlltime employees work. 

• The program has developed a readv, trained professional technician pool from which it 
( can draw when new fulltime workers are needed, and it has personal knowledge of each 

individual's skills. f m 

• The audits performed ,bv compan) ^g^fcialists and program participants through 
November 1, 1981, have saved the utility an estimated 6,350,977 kilowatt hours. 

Problems 

• Maintaining an adequate number of students Jo perform the required audits is a problem 
because: ' ✓ 

1*. Some second-year students are alreadv emploved and attending evening courses to 
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upgrade their skills s **r* 

2. Some students are themselves contractors, employees of contractors, or work for 
suppliers, so, to avoid any threat of conflict of interest, thes6 student are dis- 
qualified, and 

3. -There are not as man\ students in^the second \ear of the program as there were last 
year due to sequencing of courses. * 

• The special utility training required of the participants has to be repeated for the new 
students entering the program, and, when chants #re mjidv in utility policies, pro- 
cedures, rates, and other areas, additional pro\ isitn^tTave-to be made to pass them along 
to the student auditors. ' . 

Future 

Snohomish Count) Pwl5lic Utility District -Number 1 has budgeted $138,000 to support the 
program in 1982. The utility has 1,564 requests- for home energy audits now /and it expects this 
le\el to persist in the foreseeable future. At this Je\el, college program sen ices will be required 
/consistently. ' • 

Thp complete professional servic^contracTis presented lit Appendix B. 
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Source D % 

* " .Casper College 

Associated Builders and Contractors, Inc. ' 

Wyoming c 

• * * 74 

* Contact Persons ' * *Zt * * 

College Business ' 

Paul flartman, Coordinator K§n Kjnner;~Exe^urtoe Director 

Construction Education Associated Builders and Contractors, Inq, 

t ' .Casper College^ P. ft. Bo* 4276 

. ' 125 College Drive ; Casper, Wyoming 82604 

Casper, Wyoming 82601 ^ ' • (307) 265-3602' 

(307) 268-2604 ■ ^ 

\ ' * 

Program Description • * ' 

Wyoming is an energy^rich state. In recent years, the college has worked directly with an 
assortment of energy-producing firms on education and training programs, particularly in coal 
*and mineral mining. More recently, the college has established a cooperative program with 
Associated Builders and Contractors, Inc., to train construction foramen sjnd superintendents 
in management techniques. The college provides facilities, instructQrs, and materials. With ' 
ABC's encouragement, private commercial and industrial construction firms in the state sencl s 
selected employees to the courses. The firms pay tuition, student salaries during the training/^/ 
subsistence (on some occasions), and materials expenses. The arrangement w&> initiated by 
ABC as the result of its previous exchange with the college's director of construction education. 
Because of the projected demand for trained managers in the industry and the expectation that 
the states construction industry will cpntinue to boom, this program is likely t<5 continue for 
sopie time. ' ; 

In pretfaratiori for this program, ABC sent the college's construction education director to a 
national management training program and paid all costs. In effect, the organization trained 
its own trainer. Following the model, AfeC is now sending a second college instructor fo a con- 
struction estimating seminar so that he might prcJVide this kind of training through the college. 

Prospects are strong that the college will also participate in another program currently 
being developed through ABC. Representatives of Indian tribes in the state have approached 
ABC to ask its help in training reservation residents in the construction trades. ABC expects to 
draw in the college as a training center for p^rt of this program . Part of the preseat Indian con-^ * 
struction trades training program (counseling and coordination) is supported by CETA-funds. 
If CETA monies are not availablein the Juture, tribal officials h^ve indicated interest in sup- 
porting the program themselves. « * ' ^ 
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Source D 

« 0 

r * 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College 
Tennessee^Valley Authority 

Tennessee , 



Contact Persons 



Coltege 



Don Stone, Department Head 
Allied JHealth, Nuclear, Math, and Physics 
Chattanooga State Technical Comjnunity 
College 

V Chattanooga, Tennessee 37406 
(615) 622-6262 ^ 
4 ' 



Business 



;JTony Arnold, Training Supervisor 
Nuclear Operator Training Progran) 
Sequoyah Power Operations 
Training Center 
Daisy, Tennessee 37319 
(615) 8422-6583 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) 
400 Commerce AVenue 
Knoxville, Tenitessee 37902 
(615) 632-2101 



Program Descripti&i ^ ^ . 

In the early 1970's, TVA completed an internal assessment of its nuclear power plant 
operator needs thr&ugh the 1990 V One conclusion of this assessment w as that TVA could not 
reh on outside sources to produce a trained manpower pool sufficient tp meet company needs. 
Therefore, it comrpitted itself to establish its own training facility , The training center was 
completed before 1976. In 1976 TVA contacted the college ta provide blocks of related, noiv 
credit academic courses to complement the technical training that .was offered through its 
center. The college signed a formal. professional services contract with TVA to provide courses, 
in Chemistry, Math, and Physics" The college received a fixed rate for the*houls,.from which 
income the college instructors were paid. 

In 1978 (partly triggered by the Three Mile Island ihddent), the college^nd TVA began 
talking about converting the program into a two-vear degree curriculum. The^egrg£ program 
was initiate^ in February 1981 and, in addition to the previous courses it offered/^he college 
provides instruction in thermodynamics, English,* oral communications,/ tegfini£ak report 
writing, and othefc. Ih this arjj&ngement, TVA pays onjy the th^ tuition rate for each student in 
the program, other costs are covered through state funds provided the college Qn the standard 
fulltime-equivalenc) formula. All instruction is given at the TVA training centerT The program 
currently enrolls some 160 students, who are trained specifically to work in one of the four ex- 
isting nuclear plants operated by TVA. 

Entering students are given the opportunity to join the International Brotherhood of Elec-„ 
trical Workers, an affiliate of AFL-CIO; nfost join. In the early discussions about the program 
needs, structure, and content, union^and management officials worked out the program 
details, Later discussions to fine-tune the program wpre cohducted b> TVA instructors and col- 
lege faculty. In ever) step of the students certification process, examination boards assess in- 
dividual student' progres^. The boards are composed of representatives of the union, manage- 
ment and the TVA personnel office. 
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* Source D ' * 

v 4 

Colorado Mountain College 
Union Oil Company 
' "-Colorado 



% Shoulders the Wheel 



Contact Persons 



College 
Gene Minor, Professor 
Humanities Department 
Colorado Mountain College 
West Campus 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 131601 
• (303) 945-7481 



Business 

David Courtney/ Industrial Relations 
Director . 
Union\Oil Company 
2777 Crossroads Boulevard 
'Grand j%nctioji, Colorado 81501 
(303) 243-0112 



Program Description * 

m . The College is" located in the center of significant energy resources, including coal, coke, 
v molybdenum, uranium, and oil shale. In the last feu years coal and coke production has in- 
creased, solar development has occurred in the area, and now the cftl shale industry is under 4 
development. • 

In addition to a cfcmprehensive transfer program on its three campuses and ap extensive off- 
campus adult education program serving 27 rural communities, CMC offers several campus 
vocational programs. „ * a 

A general industry program is offered in welding. In the 780-Hour program, three daily 
shifts are operated for six-month periods. In the 220-hotir pipe welding program, a shorter shift 
• schedule is utilized. * • 

Examples of service'to the coal industry inclpde a J&O-Kour mine maintenance management 
program through which employed miners are provided upgrading training in electricity, 
mechanics, welding hydraulics, and an 804}Qur mine supervisory program for upgrading com- 
munication and leadership skills. / / 

The college* also offers Sdlar Retrofit as ^art of the construction frades program. It is a 
1600-hour classroom and on-the-job experience for those seeking employment or upgrading in 
the solar- related energy field. /jr " • 4 

With a few programs in oil shale technology undep^ay and a recent" federal grant for an fcil 
shale chemical laboratory technician project, the college is preparing for major oil shale 
training. . * ' fe * 

In each of these, cases, industry representatives wqjrk with the college to ensure program 
quality -(instructors, materials, and students) and relevance. 1 J 

In -an effort to coordinate services to the mining industries, three postseccmdary consortia 
have been dfifcoped. f he college is a member^of each, "£he consortia a^re; a tri-state (Colorado, 
Utah, ai |^Moming) *^^p interested in student And program exchanges, a seven-college pon- 
sortia fo^HLto articulate related programs offered at each institution, and the Northwestern 
Colorad6;CQpftium for Trailing .*jnd Educati&n (NCCTE). NCCTE is composed of Mesa 
College (fbu^lfears), Northwestern Colorado Community CoUgge, and Colorado Mountain 
College. It "is- designed specifically to respond to oil^Bale product ffechnitfan needs. NCCTE 
and Ihfe 27 minin^firms in the area are presently discussing ways that the institutions mi£ht 
prepay technicians, including diesel mechanics, electricians, welders, miners, process 
operators, and instrutflentation workers. Tfye,options jncludef.building a new training faciUty, 
refitting an exiting .facility, and expanding gjpgr^yrfs already available 4t the colleges. • 
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Source D * 

Delga<Jo Community College s 
Energy-Producing (Natural Gas and Petroleum) Firms 
and Related Companies 
Louisiana 



Contact Persons 



College 
Edwin O'Neal, Professor 
Petroleum Engineering Technology 
Delgado Community College 
New Orleans, Louisiana 701 1 9 
(504) 483-4014 



Program Description 



Business ' 
Assortment of energy-produoing 
(Natural gas arfd petroleum) firms and 
related companies. 



5 



Louisiana leads the nation in natural gas production and i^ fifth in petroleum production. 
The result of this influence is Jthat mariv of the 9,000 parttirpe and fulltime students in the col- 
lege will be, (or are now) emplo>ed b> the$eindustries. The colleges Engineering Technology 
Division produces an assortment of lechnicianslOT these industries. Most of the technician pro- 
grams feature a number of cooperative exchanges betweeh the industries and the college, Chief 
among these are. curriculum advisory committees^ monitor the programs; fulltime faculty 
members have had and continue to have close ties with the industries; adjunct fatuity are 
emploved fulltime bv the industries, man) of the'students who are fulltime employees of the in- 
dustries participate in the tuition reimbursement-programs supported fiy-theTndustries; the in- 
dustries provide print materials and audiovisual aids, facilitate access to operating pj^ffor 
student field trips, 2nd, in some cases, provide annual cash grants to various departments (the 
drafting department, particularly for eguippient purchases. Equipment donations are 
general!) impractical because df the size (ana attendant housing difficulties) of the equipment. 
College facultv also serve as technical advisors to the industries." The college sponsors industry 
overview workshops (10 to 12 weeks long) for support staff employed by the firms with which it 
works. 

The college training is aimed at providing students with broad skills and with problem- 
solving capacities. Specific training is offered bv individual companies through a combination 
of formal and on-the-job training. * , 

No formal agreements have been prepared for these relationship^. m * 
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Source D 



Modesto* Junior College 
Richard Heath and Associates 
California 



Contact Persons 



Collegef 
E. Willftm Wilson, Instructor 
Sunrise Energy Center 
Modesto Junior College 
College Avenue 
Modesto, California 95350 
> (209) 526-2164 



Business 
James O'Bannon 
RichardJieatii and Associates 
HOD West Scott 
Fresno^Californi^ 9371 1 
(209) 226-5376 



Program Description: t \ 

The colleges Sunrise Energy Center is a community information resource that offers 
displays, literature, assessments of local products and services, and access to a computer to 
analyze home energy efficiency with recommendations for performance improvement. The 
Center also conducts a variety of courses, workshops, and seminars for the general public, other 
college staffs, private contractors, and-crther special gfbups. It has administered demonstration 
programs in energ} conservation and solar applications with the aid of state arid federal fund- 
ing. In many of these activities the Colter has worked directly yrith local and state business 
firms. 

Recently the Center w as subcontracted b> a private consultant firm to write sections of the 
Residential Conserv ation .Service training manual required b> the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Utility. The private consultant firm was contracted by the utility to prepare a full set of 
materials and to establish a training facility . The college was subcontracted because of its prox- 
imity to the training center, its national reputation in conservation and alternative energy edu- 
cation, its- experience in materials production, and its respgnsiveness. The college prepared ma- 
terials on topics categorized under household conservation measures and passive solar water 
heaters. Because the materials were written in modular form, the college is able to use them in 
some of its own instructional programs. 

To implement the program, the consultant firm hired two college instructors fulltime to 
help handle the initial training sessions at the new utility facility. In the early part of the pro- 
gran), utility employees who were selected to serve as subsequent trainers sat in on the sessions 
and later took over the full responsibility. « « 

- The college was paid a flat'corftract rate for its work: * . 
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Abstract 




Source A 



College ✓ 

Bay de Noc Community College 
Escanaba, MI 49829 
•(906) 786-5802' * . 



Contact 

Chuck Gold 
Director of Contracting 
with Business and Industry- 



/ 



For the past five years the colfegfe has administered a Special career orientation, training, 
and personal development program called Contracting with Bu&ness and Industry . 'The pro- 
gram uses local businesses and industries as training laboratories through which students ac- 
quire jobskills in abroad range of occupational areas. Professional business persons serve as col- 
lege adjunct faculty in the on-loqatipn portion of the program. Related on-campus studies are 
* arranged around appropriate occupational areas and a job-seeking skills course is required. Job 
performance" learning objectives are established for each student through mutual agreements 
between. the college and the businesses. A formal contract (s signed by each business stating its 
agreement to provide ^the iqstruction required to meet learning objectives. The business is paid 
for the instruction by the college." Performance ev aluations are ma?|£ by the college and the 
businesses. Fifty -four firms aTe. currently participating in the program. Some of the occupa- 
tional training available through the program are: quality control assistant, computer 
operator; programmer, industrial .relations specialist, greenhouse operations, and systems 
analysis. Eighty -eight percent of the program students arc* placed either in full-time employ^ 
ment or related four-year college transfer programs. * 



Source A 



College 

•Cedar Valley College 
3030 North .Dallas Avenue' 
Lancaster, TX 75134 
(214) 746-4843 . 



Contact 



^Cecil -Brewer, Associate Dean 
Technical and Occupational Programs 
(214) 746-4790 



The college is working with the*Dallas New Car Dealers Association and the National Auto- 
\ mobile Dealers Association iji its Associate Degree prografn in Automotive Technology . Ap- 
prentices enrolled in the program work full-time with a member dealer and attend college two 
nights per wpek. Fjoy the three-year program, students deceive 18 credit hours for their on-the- 
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job training, 33 credit's in automotive theory , anc^7 credits in related academy courses. Start- 
ing pay is $4.50 per hour, with increases awardJ^after Successful individual progress reviews 
conducted* e\ery 500 hours of training. ProgrTO completers receive an associate degree in 
Auton^tive Technolog>, journeymen technician pay, and qualification to take all elements of 
the NIASE certification tests, 



• Source C 

College- . m Contact 

Central Piedmont Community College * Carl F. Squires, Vice President 
^.O. Box 4009 . Career Programs 

Charlotte, NC 28204 (704) 373-6860 

(704) 373-6566 

n In calendar year 1980. the college conducted a special project (Project Upgrade) designed to 
identify current practices in the electrical/electronics industries in the area and to upgrade 
faculty information. Three electrical electronic* instructors participated in the program to col- 
lect, compile, and distribute information they generated from the industries through a sunev 
and through on-site visits. The instructors' teaching loads were reduced to one-third during the 
program's three phases. The phases were spread o\er three consecutive quarters. The instruc- 
tors examined the current practices of 6^9 t^gineers, technicians, and support personnels 16 
different organizations. IBM/Charlotte fifnded the salaries of the temporary parttfme elec- 
tronics instructors employed to relieve tfie three program faculty . The instructors' reports were 
combined in a publication and distributed through the state's community college system. The 
college plans similar efforts in 15 additional occupational areas. 

Source A 

College % Contact 

College of DuPage Joan Bevelacqua, Director 

22nd Street and Lambert Road Business and Professonal Institute ' 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 * (3l2) 858-6870 

(312) 858-2800 

The college's Business and Professional Institute is working with Firex Corporation, an 
expanding 'electronics firm, to train new , employ ees. Eleven training sessions are planned: 
orientation, communications and decision-making, sales/sate management, customer relations 
and telephone procedures, safety, CRT, manufacturing technology orientation, basic elec- 
tronics, soldering, supervisory, and welding. Four of the eleven seminars will be videotaped 
for company use with future empjoyeesf Along with the classroom training, the project will 
provide approximately six months on-the-job training for all new employees, andlhe Institute 
will supply training services to the firm for 12 months. The training will 'be conducted on cam- 
pus, at the plant, or in a neartfy hotel. Outside professionals' and Firex staff will be used as in- 
structors. The- Institute's expenses will be paid by a grant from the state High Impact Training 
(HITS) program. Fifty percent of the employees" and on-the-job trainers' salaries will be 
covered by an Industrial Training Program (ITP) grant. Both HITS and ITP are economic 
development grant programs administered by the state Department of Commerce and Com- 
munity Affairs. The college's Business and Professional Institute was created specifically to ad- 
dress business and industry needs. Since its inception in September 1976, the Institute has 
signedl60 contracts with area businesses. 
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# 

* Source C * 

College , . ' Contact 

# I* , 
Columbia Basin College William Evans, Associate Dean 

2600 North 20th Avenue * Occupational Education 

Pasco, WA 99301 , ' (509) 547-0^11, ext. 205 

(509) 547-0511 , ' 

Through its Nuclear Technology Program, the college is working with a number oj con- 
tractors associate^ with the construction and operation of three nuclear power plants that are 
part of Washington Publio Power Supply System's (a'public utility) Hanford power generation 
corm^ex. Among some of the contractors imohecj are; Westinghouse, Exxon, and Rockwell In- 
tei|Bpnal companies. Each of these compares, and others, participate on the colleges ad- 
visory committee to the Nuclear Tech nolugy^ program. They played an important role'when the 
program was initiated in 1*975-76 by assisting with curriculum de\elopment, loaning and- or 
^donating equipment, providing materials and supplies, generating public information about 
the program, helping apply successfully for a federal grant to support the progran^ and recom- 
mending a highly competent instructor* Thet continue to be acti\e in the program, pro\iding, 
among other ser\ices, access for students to classified nuclear facilities under construction or in 
Operation. The college's program trains students for entry Ie\el jobs in the industry . Tne college 
also offers special training programs for industry employees. 



Source A 

^ College • *' , Contact 

Diablo Valley College William P. Niland, President 
Pleasant Hill, C A 94523 ' Diablo Valley College 



(415) 685-1230 



R.J. Hendrickson, President 
Diablo Valley Enterprises 
(415) 687-8373 



Diablo Valley Enterprises is a non-profit corporation created in 197$ b> Diablo Valley Col- 
lege faculty and local industry representathes in cooperation with the Lawrence LivermoTe 
National Laboratory (operated by the Uni\ersit\ of California for the U.S. Department of 
Energy). The company manufactures a briefcase computer, which is a* special training tool for 
micro-computer instruction and experimentation. More than 110 two-year colleges have pur- 
chased the computer and the colleges own electronics*laborator> is stocked \yith several units 
donated by the corporation. All corporation employees ate college students in the Electronics 
Technology prog^m. The' student/employees work as ufrit assemblers, gain hands-on ex- 
perience related to their studies, and recehe wages for their work,- Students are also assigned to 
\arious management positions in the corporation. The corporation's president was formerly the 
college^ Electronics Technology department chairman, and the chairman of the corporation s ' 
board of directors is an official with Plantronics/Zehntel, a printed circuit board test equip- 
ment manufacturing firm. The board of directors is composed equally of business executives 
and college Officials. 
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* Source A a 

College Contact 

Dundalk Community College John E. Ravekes, President 

7200 Sollers Point Road (301) 282-6700 

Dundalk, MD 21222 

The college is working directly .with Bethlehem Steel/Sparrows Point facility through three 
different approaches, existing college courses open to industry employees, specially prepared 
courses to me£t industry training needs, and special, Jonger-term programs to train technicians 
for the*industry and for other related industries. By the end of this acaderpic year, the college 
expects to have approval 'for a new regional AA degree program in Electric Maintenance 
Technology, graduates from such a program are needed by Bethlehem Steel, Armco Steel, 
General Motors, Westinghouse and other local industries. The college is also preparing to -in- 
troduce a similar program for Millwrights/Industrial Machinists. 

Source A • • • 

• - . College / . Contact 

. Eastern New Mexico University ' * Loyd R.- Hughes <? 

Roswell Provost 
* R&well, NM 88201 
(505) 347-5441 1 

In 1975 the college initiated its A^S Oilfield Training Program after conducting an exten- 
sive needs assessment of the industry. Presently 442 students are enrolled in the program; more 
than 700 students 'are anticipated nfext year. Oil and natural gas firms provide equipment, 
training materials, and contributions for building construction, the state legislature provides 
support for personnel, supplies, anc^ basic equipment, and the program advisory committee, 
composed mainly of industry representatives, provides guidance and assistance in generating 
additional funds, securing needed equipment, -and ensuring that the program is attuned to in- 
dustry needs. Ninety-three pefqent of the program graduates are employed ia the oil and 
natural gas industry. The college has established theOilfifefd Training Center Foundation to 
facilitate industry contributions to the program. ARCO has Contributed $300,000 for the 
building program, and, recently , the Foundation funded the purchkse o£t\vx> new 40-passenger 
buses at a total cost of $44,000. All 18 faculty members are ex-oilfield feinck. An industry- ex- 
ecutive, on loan to the college, assists in program management. * 

Source B 

College * ' Contact * 

Fairmont State College j Cartene L, Grucott . 1 

Fairmont, WV 26554 Associate Professor of Commerce 

(304) 367-4191 ' (304) 367-4261 

Fairmont State College, in cooperation with Monongahela Power Company, provides data 
processing students the opportunity to gain practical pregramming experience. Sine? the fill of 
1980, the college has selected student candidates for job placement and the firm has placed the 
interns. Qualified students earn college credits and are paid f6r their work. 
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, Source C 

College Contact 

Greenville Technical College Marty Jenson, Director 

P.O. Box 5616 , Technical Scholarship Progra, 
Greenville, SC 29696 ($03) 242-3170, ext. 454 

(803) 242-3170 ' 



lathe fall of 1979 the college, in cooperation' with local industries, designed a program to 
train and provide scholarships for speciallv selectee) students. Each participating companv 
agreed to support a specific number of students for particular skills instruction. This >ear ap- 
proximate^ 22 companies are participating in the program, 92 students are enrolled^ When 
prospective students applv for the positions, their applications are reviewed bv the Technical 
Scholarship staff, applicants are then interviewed bv the participating industries. Successful 
applicants are given scholarships bv the companies; the scholarships are valued at approxi- 
— mafetv "$lo,CKK)-per sfudenTtorTfie three vear tra^ihg"progi ! am, coverTng tuifldn, Fees75ooks, 
and wages earned on^tfte"job. Nine program options are offered, including business, chemistrv , 
engineering technology and textile management. Three or four courses are offered each 
quarter; students spend 20 hours per week on campus, and* 20 hours per week on the job. Some 
classes are presented onl> for the scholarship groups, thev are generallv taught bv companv of- 
ficials. Companies participating in the program include. General Electric, Union Carbide, 
American Hoechst, J. P. Stevens, 3M, and WSBC (a local radio station). The program was in- 
itiated by industry through the Chamber of Commerce. 

. Source A 
College * Contact 

Hudson Valley Community College* Dominick M. Eannello 

Vandenburgh Aveftue ^ Vice President for Planning 

.Troy, NY 121S0 ' , and Public Service 

(518) 283-1100 

Through its Public and Community Service Project, a training component of the Commu- 
nity Services Div ision, the college is fulfilling the on-the-job training needs of local government 
and private*industr> . The general serv ices of the Project are needs assessments, curriculum 
design, material development, tnd teaching expertise to upgrade the emplo>ment skills of the 
local constituencv . Since its inception in 1979, the Project has prov ided a number of services in- 
cluding communications, data processing, basic mathematics, secretarial skills, and manage- 
ment courses for state government staff. The Project has coordinated training activities with 
✓ General Electric and Fairchild Industries. It will soon develop a Utilities Apprentice Training 
Program for the New York State Office of General Services. The three->ear program will focus 
on five major instructional areas, air conditioning, electricity, steam plant, mathematics, and 
English, 
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t Source A f 

College . • Contact 

Lakeshore Technical Institute ; ^ Richard Romaine 

1290' Ndrth .Avenue Public Information Specialist 



Clevefand, WI 53015 
(414) 693-8211 



Steven Smith . 
Trade and Indxistry 
Economic Development Coordinator 



Since the spring of 1980, the college Has been working with Kohler Companv to assist in the 
firm's Factory Service Schools. The Schools pro\ide four-and-one-half da> intensive training 
for distributor and dealer personnel involved in Kohler engine maintenance, repair, and sales. 
Participants come from across the United States, Canada, and ^England. Nine sessions have 
been scheduled for the 1981-82 academic year on the college campus. Theory classes are 
- pr e sent e d in the c o l lege Conference Center and practicums are given rn the colleges Mbfor T 
cycle, Marine, aftd Small Engine Mechanic program laboratorv. Kohler Compan> service 
ipecialists are assisted ^qAthe instruction by two college facultv from the Trade.and Industr> 
Division. _ ' * 



Source: Contact with Mobil Corporation, NY 
College Contact 

Lamar University % Kenneth Shipper ' 

Beauinont, TX 77710 Vocational Education 

(713) 838-7011 ... 

Viclcv Price 

•~ * ESP ' 

The University is working with Mobil Oil (Zompany, Houston, on a two-part program to 
train ygung Saudi Arabians in petfoleuaj^foduction. The universit) is offeringT^nglistT for 
Special Purposes (ESP) and vocational/tfeqhnical programs. For the ESP program the universit) 
has subcontracted with a private firm*o provide students instruction in job-specific language. 
The instruction is presented on campus under the supervison of university officials. The six- 
month vocational/technical program is designed to provide students with a general science and * 
technical background. The instruction is offered b> the universit) staff. Mobil provides total 
support for both program parts. 

' — * - 

Source C 

College * Contact » 

i 

Lorain County Community College ' * Carl J, Filipiak, Coordinator 
1005 North Abbe jtoad Apprentice Training 

Elyria, OH 44035 / 
(216) 365-4191 

Since 1970 the college has been working with Lorain-Cu)ahoga Works of the United States 
Steel Company to train apprentices in the electrical, machinist, millwright, mobile equipment 
repair, and refractor)' ma^onryucrafts. Students are divided into two groups, the) spend four 
weeks at the plant for hands-on experience and then four Weeks on campus. Instruction is given 
by part-time faculty, most of whom are retifed U.S> Steel supervisors, retired or practicing 
journeymen, and retired teachers who are specialists. Tools, equipment, training aids, films, 
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videotapes, and equipment related to the fi\e craft areas are prodded by the firm. Also, the 
company pro\ides substitute instructors or instructors for specialized topics. At present, there 
are 6 groups of students l (20 in a group) in the electrical program, 2 groups in the millwrights, 
and 17 students in the machinists program. Other agreements administered b> the college in- 
clude millwright and machinist training programs for Cle\ eland Electrical Compam. 

. " 1 r 7 ■ • 

Source A * 1 

College? Contact 

Macomb County Cpmmunity College t Edw'ard Lynch . * 

A 14500 Twelve Mile Road * Dean of Technical Education 

Warren, MI 48093 
, (313) 445-7000 

The college is one of 39 community colliiges„thatiiave signed an agreement with. General 
Motors to pro\ide automotive sen ice training. Eventually 60 colleges are expected to par- 
ticipate in the program. The national effort is designed taexpand the use of -the 31 GM'traimng 
centers, to train twice as many technicians as GM can produce itself, and to pro\ide training 
closer to dealerships. Program strategies include, jearlier model training provided by colleges, 
new model training offered at existing GM centers, selected courses presented by GM instruc- 
tors at the colleges, evening and Saturday courses/offered at some of the colleges. The need for 
additional higher-skilled technicians has been^/reatecj by new GM products and ad\anced 
technology. A related program called Automotive Ser\ice Education Program (ASEP) wasjn- 
itiated two year> ago at Delta College, Michigan. Sponsored by GM dealers, 12 students 
graduated from the program y>ith associate degrees in automoti\e technology. Brookhaven 
College (near Dallas, TX) is currently offering the program and one has opened at Triton Col- 
lege outside Chicago. The ASEP program includes pre-training for^ollege instructors at GM 
centers, pro\ision of GM components, and donation of essential training materials. 

r — ; V 

Source A 

College ( Contact 

Manchester Community College Charles A. Plese 

Manchester, CT 06040 Director of College and 

(203) 646-4900 * Community Relations 

/ , (203) 849-9691 * 

In 1975 Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Group (a division of United Technologies), one of the 
largest jet engine manufacturers in the U.S., approached the college to help resolve some of the 
problems related to the firm's long-standing apprenticeship programs. The programs are etec- % 
ponies', sheetmetal, arnd machine operations. The result was that the college agreed to award 
30 academic credits for each 6f the apprenticeship programs and develop 13 new course^ to 
create a new set of curricula. Currently, 10 credit courses and 16 sections are provided each 
semester to both shop and office personnel. Oer 225 apprentices have graduated from the 
combined program. Noncredit preparatory classes are also offered* Eastern Connecticut State 
College now participates in the program to allow students to go on to ^ four- year degree if they 
choose. The company pays a flat rate to the college and students pay, through payroll deduc- 
tion, a nominal amount to the employer. Instruction (and support services) is offered at the 
company facility before and after work shifts. 
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^ . f Source B 

College ' . Contact 

Mayland Technical College Fred L. Stout 

P.O, Box 547 Director of Vocational Studies 

Spruce Pine, NC 28777 * (704) 765-7351, ext. 55 

(704) 765-7351 ^ ' — 

• *■ 

The college is working with the Tennessee'Valle) Authorit) to evaluate the performance of 
solar water heating systems in the TV A region. The college has designed and is installing a solar 
water heating system that will meet part of its hot water requirement. TV A has supplied 
monitoring equipment and funding for the installation of this equipment, The college will be 
reimbursed for required monitoring equipment not provided b> TVA. TV A will offer the col- 
lege technical advice and assitance. Under the agreement, the college will permit TVA to con- 
duct tours of the system. Monitoring equipment furnished b> TVA will be removed at the end 
of the project. The agreement is for three years. 

t Sources B & C * 

College » Contact 

Miles Community College Robert Hokom 

2715 Dickenson Dean of Instruction 

^ Miles City, MT 59301 

' (406) 232-3031 

A Power Plant Technology Program was established b> the college and Montana Power 
Company in response to the utility's cpncern about the drop in the number of emplo>ees 
trained to st^f coal-fired electrical generation units within one service area. Instruction is of- 
fered to v compan> emplo>ees at the Golstrip and Billings plant sites. The college evaluates and 
approves courses and compan) instructors, coordinates program and curriculurtkdevelopment, 
provides complementary academic courses, and records credits earned. The firrn pa>s for all in- 
struction and materials, advises the college on program and curriculum development, provides 
classroom space and access to the plants, and coordinates the program with the local union 
(LB.6.W. #44). All instructors are company journeymen/supervisor?. 

Source B 

College Contact 

Mountain Empire Community College Michael S. Hensley " 

P.O. Box Drawer 700 Dean of Instruction 

Big Stone Gap, VA 2421& * (703) 523-2400, ext. 202, 203 1 

(jT03) 523-2400 

A grant from the Westmoreland Coal Compan) and the Penri-Virginia Resources Compan) 
enabled the college to offer local oublic school teachers a course titled "Man in His Environ- 
ment." The purpose of the course was to make teachers more aw are of env ironmental problems 
and conservation issues and to erxcourage coverage of these topics at ever) grade level. Topics 
included: water and air pollution, forest and agricultural ecology, recreation and wildlife, 
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ecology, energ\ and the environment, and the preparation and presentation of these materials. 
The course was offered during the summer for six semester hours and was approved by the 
State Department of Education and the local superintendents for certificate renewal. The col- 
lege coordinated, administered, and pro\ided thejnstruction, equipment, and facilities for the 
course. Tuition, fees, supplies, materials, dail> refreshments, field trips and a final banquet 
were paid by the firms. The firms also provided vehicles for field trips and consultants and 
speakers to help with instruction. Experts from business, industry, and government served as 
consultants and visiting lecturers. 

Source A ". 
College Contact r *• 

Mountain View College William Jordan 

4849 West Illinois Avenue President 
Dallas, TX 75211 

(214) 746-4200 | 

Tfcie college has contracted with Braniff Educational S> stems, a proprietary institution, to 
train aircraft and power plant mechanics to satisfy the projected demaid for mechanics in the 
Dallas area, one of the important aviation centers in the country. Currently, more than 250 
students are being trained in this two-year associate degree program. All training is conducted 
by Braniff Educational Systems under direct supervision of the college. The training' is offered 
at Systems* training center. Because of the success of this program, the college is exploring with 
other proprietary schools possible contractual arrangements in Machine Shop training. 

The collegers also working with a w ide assortment pf other industries in the area, providing 
training at the firms with flexible scheduling options. Key elements of these efforts include use 
of industry equipment and facilities, use of industry personnel as instructors, and industry sup- 
port of training costs. 

Source A ' * 
College , ' Contact 

North Dakota State School of Science John Larsen 

Wahpeton, ND 58075 Mobile Training Program ' 

(701) 671-2221 

In 1980 the college initiated a Mobile Training Program to serve the training needs of state 
businesses, industries, and other education institutions. Through the use of specially-/itted 
semi trailers, the college is able to bring the classroom, laboratory , and technical equipment 
and tools to disperse locations quickly. Available programs include, auto mechanics, building 
operation and maintenance, carpenter helper, diesel mechanics, weatherization technician, 
welding construction, welding production, and welding repair. Recently, the college worked 
with a western North Dakota manufacturer to convert its welding operatipn from stick elec- 
trode toM.I.G. wire feed welding. The eight-week program was taught by a regular college in- 
structor. Sixty employees of the firm participated. 
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Source A ' 

College Contact 

Northland Pioneer College Arvin, Palmer . ' ' 

1200 East Hermosa Drive 1 • Dean of Instruction > 

Holbrook, AZ 86025 
(602) 524-6111 

* * * 

Among a number of cooperative programs, the college is working with the Salt River Pro- 
jept, a coal-fired electric generating plant'. The college contacted the Project in 1979 to evaluate 
the plant's in-house training program relative to the college's requirements arid curricula. The 
result was that the plant courses were altered to meet academic requirements, academic* arid 
general education courses were $dded, and a specialized AAS degree program in Power Plant 
Operator Technology was created. The technical courses are offered at the plant; the instruc- 
tors* are Project employees. Students are given release time from their jobs fo attend. The col- 
lege reimburses the plant for instructors on a course b> course basis. The first program class 
graduated in May 1981. Tu/con Electric is building a new power plant, some of the trained . 
workforce for which will come from the Salt River Project program. For this new plant, the 
college is working with Brown and Root Construction Company to train an assortment of con- 
struction craftsmen, including welders, concrete workers, pipefitters, carpenters, and' 
blueprint readers. Company journevjnen are hired by the college for this training, too. 

Source A " - r 

College Contact 

North Shore Community College '• Roberta Stoller . * 

Three Essex Street Division of Continuing Education 

Beverly, MA 01915 
(617) 927-4850 

Over the pasf few years the college has had cooperative agreements with local industries in- 
volving training in machinist trades, blueprint reading, electronics, andpre-retirerpen* activi- 
ties. Most recently , the college administered a Machine Operators Training Program in concert 
with 12 small, local machine shop owners, and a nearby vocational sqhool. Twenty-two! 
students participated iri th#%25-hours per week, 15-week program, upon graduation, each was 
employed by one of the 1% n^achine shops. Instruction was provided b> the college on equip- 
ment made available by the ^ocatponal school. The Ba> State Skills Commission matched funds 
solicited from the 12 shop owners to support the program. - ^ 

Sources A & B 
College . ' Contact 

Oakland Community College Debra Rovye, Instructor 

Auburn Hills Campus Alternate Energy Program 

2900 Featherstone Road (313) 852-1000, ext. 309 

Auburn Heights, MI 48057 ' . „. 

(313) 852-1000 Ma D rlon R ; ce 

Provost 

The college's Alternate Energy Program has worked with three local solar energy companies 
to organize workshops on solar energy . The companies contributed free professional speakers 
and provided displays to advertise the workshops in local banks. The college is also cooperating 
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' with Upland Hills Ecological Awareness Center to meet their mutual Igoal of energ> conserva-^ 
tion and renewable energ> resources education. The Center has opened its facility to the college 
for class tours; the facility includes a solar awareness aria, two wind generators and a solar . 
heated geodesic dome. In return, an instructor from the college offers workshops for the 
Center /The Energy- Management courle at t^e college is taught b> personnel from Equifax, a 
company that trains energy auditors for Detroit Edison s Residential Conserv ation Sen ice pro- • 
gram. Equifax uses its own curriculum and materials for the course. 

, Other programs through which the college is cooperating wjth businesses include: Robotics 
Technology (with General Motors); electrical and climate control technology (with U.S. Army " 
Reserve School); and auto claims insurance adjuster^ training (with American Automobile 
Association) 



Source B 



College 

OaHton Community College 

• 1600 E. Golf Road 
„ Des Plaines, IL 30016 

(312) 635-1600 



Contact 



Leslie W, MacDonald, Director 
Educational Services for Business, 
Industry & Government 
, (312) 635-1654 



On-September 24 and 25, 1981, the Heating and Air Conditioning Technology program at 
Oakton Community College offered a workshop to demonstrate steam energy conservation 

. methods and equipment to 30 local engineers. The workshop emphasized the installation, 
maintenance; operating, and energy characteristics of all types of traps and sfeam haiMling 
components. Armstrong Machine Works of Three ftivers, Michigan, provided four guest 
speakers, a tour of meir plant, and free lunch for workshop participants; The firm produces 
steam traps, industrial steam humidificaftion, and type strainers. The college coordinator of the 

/ Heating and Air Conditioning Technology program developed the workshop curriculum and 
made contacts with the firm. The college printed notices and sent^them to 500 engineers, 
handled registration, and bus arid dinner arrangements: ' 

©nring the w eek of April 19, 1982, the college will host a meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Refrigeration Engineers. ' 



College * * 

Odessa College 
P,(X Box 3752 
Odessa, TX 79760 
(915) 337-5381^- 



Source A 



Contact 



V 



Gayle?s T oll 
Director of Informational Services 



JLn the spring pf 1981, the college established its ACTION projecJt, a means of providing 
two-vv ay communications bet w een the college and the local business community . The strmukis 
•for the project was an oil boom in the Permian Basin created by the national interest in produc- 
ing more domestic fuels. The boom i,s responsible for serious skilled manpower shortages in the 
area. One result of theUialogues generated by the ACTION Q|pject » state-level approval for a 
* new college associate degree program in oil and gas technology to be offered in the spring of 
1982. The college has also started a two-year program in maintenance engineering. In coopera- 
tion with the Permian Basin chapter of Associated BuildersMnd Contractors (ABC), the college 
is offering a basic electricity class and hopes to develop other non-credit, specialized classes for 
ABC employees. The college's adult basic education department has developed a program .to 
help train Spanish-speaking oil field workers. 
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Source A' 



r 



r College 

Paris Junior College 
Paris, TX 75460 
(214) 785-7661 ■ 



* *Harley Davii 
Dean of Applied Sciences 




For the past three years, the college has provided in-plant and on-campus training for per^ 
sonnel in the Fossil' Power Gpnerating^pivision of "Babcox* and Wilcox Corporation. Two 
courses offered arf Industfiglf Safety for Supervisors and Hydraulic Maintenance. In concert 
with theiirm, the college is developing two additional pro-ams to assist the company in com- 
plying with OSHA tyoise Standards .training requirgmeots. Also in the*9e\etopment st^ge is a 
quality circjes program. *The college will provide training for the circle leaders ^and for par- 
ticipants in each circle. In preparation for the circles program, college instructional staff at- 
tended a company training seminar* to facilitate*program development and to shape it to mfe'et 
specific company needs*. The college ha£ also produced 14 videQtapes fof the company — an ef- 
fort in which the Texas Education Agency assisted. The tapes provide orientation for prospec- 
tive employees, orientation^for current employees on various job classifications, ai)d general 
training. * ' . , ^ 



Source* 



College 

* Rend Lake College 
Ina, IL 62846 
(618) 437-5321 



Contact ' 

_Jton Sand$rfcon^C/iaifman 
* *Mining jbepartyttrnt: 



The college is working directly with Inland Steel Coal Company and Old Ben Coal Cqm ; 
fiany to train coal miners for the expanding coal industry in the area. The colleges Mining 
Technology prograi£* opened in 1974 with a class of seven students;* with industry expansion 
and assistance, the program now involves approximately one-third of the 5,000 students at the 
college. The program includes a two-year associate degree and special courses on mine safet) 
aridjiealth required by #ate and federal regulations. Mining technology advances have in- 
creased the need for well-trained mechanics^other technicians, and supervisors beyond those 
that the industry is ablp to provide itself. The college has designed-a curriculum for the industry 
and works with the fi^ms to ensure its currency . Inland Steel Coal Company has also estab- 
lished an intensive *npe- month scholarship program with the college to trair\ potent^l 
employees in equipment maintenance mechanics. 

*from an article in Illinois Economic Progress through Community Colleges, January 1982. 



Source A 



College 

Robeson Technical College 
Drawer 4 
Lun*er,ton, NC 58358 
(919) 738-7101 



Contact 

Wayne Newnam 
Marketing Director 



For 14 yearstlje^ollege has bfeen working with Acme Electric Corporation, a leader* in 
pqjper (X)nvej«loriprociucts. Before/a pla^t was, constructed, college officials) state and local 
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government administrators, L and company representati\es met to evaluate the feasibility of 
locating a plant in Robeson Count) . The plant w as opened in 1968. Over the > ears, the college 
has offered courses for cpmpany employees in safety, welding, management, electronics, 
maintenance, electrica^techriiques, machine set-up operations, and'other fields. A total of 
99,112 course hoiirs ha\e beep presented.. Many plant personnel attend evening classes at the 
college to keep up with new technology. The plant manager.serves on the colleges curriculum 
advisory committee. The company has donated man) pieces of electrical equipment that aYe 
used as teaching aids and it participates in graduation exercises by presenting awards to 
outstanding students in Electrical, Air Conditioning, and Electronic programs. 

Source A , 
N , College , " * Contact 

State Fair'Community College Marvin Fielding 

1900 Clarendon Road ' Vice President 

* ' Sedalia, MO 65301 
(816) 826-7100 

r ' • > - 

In concert with the needs of local industr'}, the college Media Center has produced an 
assortment of \ideotape programs matched to specific company needb. The companies establish 
their own program objecti\es and prepare scripts, the college consults on the scripts and 
handles the technical aspects of production. The presentations are^used in training given by 
company super\isors, for indKidualized instruction in the plants, in short-tdfm gaining ses- 
. sions conducted b> college iostructors in the plant, and for individualized or group instruction 
in the colleges, Learning Resources Center. Local industries contribute script writers and part 
of the de\elopment costs, the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Industrial Education Division, funds most of the work. The industries' using the college- 
prdduced materials report that over 1,200 employees were trained during 1981. 

» * Source A 

* ,/ College Contact 

Triton College Brent Knight 

2000 Fifth Avenue President t 

,River Grove, IL 60171 ■ * 
• ' (312) 456-0300 

The college is one of 39 throughout the country working with General Motors to provide 
automothe service training. (See Macoirb^Count) Community College' entry for description.) 
In cooperation with the Societ> of "Die Casting Engineers, the college is completing construc- 
tion of a 7,500 square foot facility at its River Gro\e campus to" house the international training 

'center for'the Society. It will. contain approximately $300,900 worth of training equipment, 
most of it donated b> prhate industr) . The Society w ill rent the biiikfiqg, helping t9 defray the 
cost of construction. The training programs will* be designed for entry level persons and for 

, already employed technicians who wi.jh to upgrade their skills. An associate of ^pplied^cience 
degree^will also ,be offered. 
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Source C 

College % ^ Contact 

tah Technical College at Provo/Orem- Carl Crawford 

1395 N. 150 East > Instructor 

' Provo, UT 84601 Linesman Training Center 
(801) 226-5000 



TheVollege has established a Linesman Training Center to prepare students for empl^- 
ment in the power industries in the region and to offer upgrading for emplo>ees. The center 
was established in cOop^ratioff with the Intermountain Power Superintendents Association. It 
"was viewed as aju^flns of ensurinj^bette^ooperation among the \arious power suppliers in 
case of pdwer ancFmatetfals shortages 7 The coft^gejecei v ed a critical-industries state grant to 
initiate the Center; the grant paid instructors' salaries and permitted the*purchase of supplies. 
The utilities have donated equipment fo^the program. Since January 1980, the college has of- 
fered an associate degree program in linesmen training. In cooperation with local utilities, ap- 
prenticeships are offered to second >ear students. Presentl) , 28 fulltime students are enrolled in 
the program; 32 are enrolled in the evening, upgrading Curriculum. 
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State Economic Development Model 



North Carolina has cheated a comprehensive economic development model that addresses 
all of the issues highlighted in this paper. CentMblements of the model are presented 
below. . - 

In 1981, the governor designated the communis colleges as "the presumptive deliverer of 
skilled training" and termed t^^olleges "... the backbone of our ecpnomy in this state." He 
slid, "The mo$t frequentl) mentioned reason given^fniustries for locating in our state is the 
availability of job training in any location in Nb/th Cajplma." 

Stimulated bv this position and by earlier lupport^the State Department of Community 
Colleges has established a new and expanding industry ffogwfm specializing in the provision of 
customized training for industry . The Department ha|prfated close assentations with local and 
state Offices of the Industrial Developers y^xnation, the Department of Commerce, Chambers 
of Commerce, and other industrial groups. ' " 

In 1980, the Department of Commerce's Industry Services Division joined with the Depart- 
ment of Community Colleges in housing staff in s$ven regibnal field offices across the state in 
an effort to work more cjossly with the private sector., " - ■ ■ . 

In 1979-80, 41 of the State's 58 ppaiqiunfty fenfl technical colleges provided -specialized 
training for 95 new and expanding industries,^i^€d rhore than 7,000 Employees, and were 
supported in this effort with over $1.8 millfpr^f stfafe funds set aside for these purposes. 

Two-thirds of the training for new aqd expand^ng.industries is in metals, metal fabrication, 
electronics, and other type$ of industrfefnevy .to the sta^. ' * 

State law requires that the Department of Community Colleges "shall .assist with the pi;e- 
emplo>ment and in-service training of employees in industry, business, agriculture, health oc- 
cupations, and governmental agencies." Part of the Department's response to this charge was 
its preparation of regulations on in plant skill training. As a result, the quality of industry- 
specific training is consistent with Qn-fcampus courses. The in-plant.programs are reviewed reg-' 
ularly by Department auditors. .. - , 

The Department also has an edyc^tional/industrial le^ve with pa> M {A*ogram that helps keep 
instructors current with present technology and industrial development. The state provides 
funds to local institutions to pa> salaries of professional personnel for up tcrtK) work days a year 
for staff development. Eligibility requirements include, employ ment for thre§y£ars or mQre for 
nine or more mqnths,per year, with a contract to return to the institution following the In- 
dustrial leave. Some 4f tfipse leave* are used to place instructors in industry.. 

. In 1981. the state legislature prov ided $5 million for n^w training eqjiiprrfent. More support 
for this purpose is expectecLin subsequent years. Also, it has apprbved pre-fundingjor^tate 
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priority programs, allocating $2.1 million- for starting specially -funded programs aimed at 
hard-to-fill positions, like electronics engineering technology, machinist, industrial main- 
tenance, instrumentation technology , and computer programming. The $2.1 million was also 
•targeted for the establishment of Cooperativ^Sfcttts^Training Centers. Eight Centers were 
funded in 1981-82 and seven more will be created in 1982-83. The Centers are designed to 
prompt even closer working relationships with local industry . Funds ha\e also been earmarked 
to support classes of related supplemental instruction in apprenticeship programs. ^ 

Student fees for those, enrolled in new and expanding industry training and for aH^pe^ons 
enrolled in Adult Basic Education and Adi^lt High School and GED programs are waived. 

In 1980, 18 companies in the greater Raleigh area contributed a total of $50^000 to create a 
manpower resource de\elopment program with the Greater Raleigh Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the activities of this group wasthe production of a handbook target^ at youth in the 
area, containing company descriptions, number'of employees for each, location, contact per- 
son, and job opportunities in each of the firms. It also pro\ides occupational profiles. The three 
community and tepftmcaTcbUeges in the region with pri\ate and public schools helped in the - 
de\eloprrtent of Jmis programVh rough the imohement of th'eif/ffirectors of guidance and 
counseling. The/groifp has also pqblished a directory of traipifig resources in, the area. 33 

As part of its)o\erall effort, theiy^p^m^U^ Colleges has de\ eloped energy 

curriculum parages for. use in the colleges. 
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Analysis of 
Cooperative Agreements 



This section identifies some of the special characteristics of cooperative agreements as they 
are applied in two-year colleges. It highlights 'their \ariet>, benefits and problems 
associated with their implementation, ad\ice offered by college officials who have had ex- 
perience with, them, and some issues raised bv them that colleges, should examine. 

NJodels Variety - * 

" As the models presented in the previous section clearly indicate, the variety of college efforts 
is nearly limitless. Capsules of the arrangements are outlined below: 

• A full-fledged, state program mandated bv the state legislature aiu^ endorsed by the 
states administrator. (N r orth Carolina) , 

• A regional consortium of colleges working with an association of firms involved in one 
energy- area. (Colorado Moun|ain College) 

• Special service unit established within the college to respond directly to industry needs. 
(College of DuPage, Illinois) , ' 

• A college collaborating w ith an international trade association. (Triton Community Col- 
lege, Illinois) 

A college working with an international petroleum firm to train foreign students. (Lamar 
University, Texas) * * * 



• A college working as part of a national network to extend the training capacity of a large 
Jirm. (Macomb County Community College, Michigan); 

• A college cooperating with the state dhapter of a national organization to facilitate 
agreements with state firms that are mfembers of the. organization. (Casper College, 
Wyoming) 

• A pollege working directly wi'th a collection of related industries on a national scale. 
^Eastern New Mexico University -Roswell) # 

• A college administering agreements with a variety of industries in the local area. (State 
Fair Community College*, Missouri) 

• A college working with a single agency 'to provide supplemental academic courses for a 
technical training program conducted by the agency. (Chattanooga' State Technical 

41 47 ' 
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Community College, Tennessee) 

. • A college working with a private consultant firm to produce training materials for a util- 
ity. (Modesto College, California) 

• A college operating state-wide mobile training labs. (North Dakota State School of 
Science) 

• A special program office established at the college to administer a unique industry proj- 
ect. (Bay de Noc Community College, Michigan) 

The models also suggest that no single access point in the colleges is more optimal than 
another for businesses interested in working jointly with institutions. The models show that 
programs are operated through \arious offices. Some agreements are administered by special 
divisions organized to seek out and respond toindustr) needs; some are managed through Com- 
munity Serv ices Divisions, others are directed through Occupational Education Departments. 
The richest areas for the initiation of these agreements appeaj: to be the management structures 
of the colleges. These structures include the colleges* Boards of Trustees and the adv isor) com- 
mittees that give counsel to occupational programs. Opportunities for business persons to serve 
as adjunct faculty for the colleges offer another avenue to stimulate agreements. Each Of these 
possibilities offers ways for business to influence programs offered at colleges and to learn about 
the quality of programs and students. 

Thfe models indicate that the colleges have made a point of introducing themselves to local 
^ businesses and to officials in local branch offices of national trade and business associations. 
These introductions are especially important for community colleges, since many business peo- 
ple know little about the purposes, interests, and capacities of the colleges. For the most part, 
their experiences with postsecondary education have been with the baccalaureate colleges and 
with universities. The images they harbor of community colleges may be inaccurate and un- 
complimentary . It is the colleges' responsibility to replace inaccurate images w ith correct ones 
and to let business know precisely what the colleges are willing and able to share with them. 

These models do not represent tfie full scope of college relationships with industry. Rather, 
they are selected models that suggest the richness of these agreements. Also, the capsules above 
indicate only one way a college works with industry, they do not capture the full extent of a 
^single college's activities. In fact, many colleges have established a number of different pro- 
grams and they administer these programs in different ways. College and industry relationships 
are multiple, even in a single college. 

• Benefits, Problems, anil Advice 

In addition to program descriptions, the AACJC Energy Communications Center survey 
asked colleges t'o identify major benefits of cooperative agreements for the institution, the in- 
dustry, and the community . Also, they were requested to describe the problems the institution, 
industry, and community experienced because of the program (s) and to offer advice to other in- 
stitutions regarding such relatibnships. 

A summary of their responses is given below along with relafed details collected from other 
literature. ' * 

Benefits to the College 




• Enhances job opportunities 

• Assists college fulfill its responsibilities for human resource development 

• Brings in revenue 
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• Generate* linkages between business, labor unions, professional groups, and other in- 
stitutions that make future collaboration more likely m , 

• Opens access to up-to-date equipment and materials colleges couldn't purchase or 
produce themselves * # 

« 

• Heightens communit) recognition of the college as an important resource for expert, 

low-cost technical assistance for citizens and for organizations 
* * 

• Helps faculty to keep current with state-of-the-art technology 
Benefits to Industry 

• Provides expert, flexible, low-cost training and services for employees 

• Produces entr>-level persons with appropriate work skills and a professional attitude 

• Creates good public relations by working directly with community organizations and 
by helping to respond to community development issue* 

• Establishes a pattern of cooperation that may be used in the future 

• Produces tax advantages 

• Permits participation in the structuring of training programs to ensure that they are 
shaped to their specific needs 

• Identifies college experts who could help construct company training programs 

• Establishes a ready pool of trained manpower 

• Creates confidence that compan> redirections wll be followed in tandem by college 
shifts in programming » 

• Builds adaptable, trained technicians capable of assuming some of the responsibilities 
of professional-level employees, thus reducing the need for large numbers of addi- 
tional high-salary employees and diminishing payroll costs 

• Reduces the need for expanding in-house training programs 

• Provides trained technicians for firms too small to train their own workforce 

• Helps to stabilize labor union membership, relieves pressure on unions created by the 
introduction of a new major facility , and expands membership access to secondary 
and postsecondary institutions. 

Benefits to the Community 

* • Controls/ reduces in-migration of people to serve the manpower needs of new and ex- 
panding industry 

• , • Establishes a reliable, respectable, easily accessible learning tenter through which 
residents can gain new skills and upgrade their present capacities, thereby enhancing 
their long-term employability 

• Locates a community center through which objective, reliable information about 
jobs, skills requirements and benefits, conservation products, and general energy-, 
related information can be obtained , 

• Offers expert, low -cost or no-cost services (audits, for example) provided by students 
employed in experiential learning situations 

• Stengthens the communit) s capacity to hold existing industries and attract new ones 

* 
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Problems for the College , 

• Enlistment of sufficient numbers of high caliber students for on-the-job work assign- 
ments that require a specific number of hours in the workplace 

• Identification of the company official responsible for program liaison 

• Funding limitations * - ' 

• Reduced public interest in the program (alcohol fuels) - 

• Delays in equipment acquisition and installation 

• Inadequate laboratory 'training space to accommodate massive equipment (nuclear, 
r petroleum, and coal particularly) for on-campus, hands-on experience 

Problems for Industry 

• Delays in filling available internship/on-the-job/experientfal learning positions ar- 
ranged witjji the college * 

• Failure to understand college processes required to establish and operate new 
programs 

< 

• Program coordination between training offered at two plant locations 
. • Interruptions in production caused by' college field trips, 

• Confusion over record keeping responsibilities and the required scope of the records 

• Flux in the price of gasoline and corn (for alcohol fuel production) that affect 
profitability f 

No problems w^re reported for the community. 

Advice for the Colleges 

• For internship/on-the-job/ experiential learning prografns, screen all candiC^tes care- 
fully for their potential, interest, and availability. 

• Avoid implementing a strictly on-campus technical training program because of the: 
(a) paucity of qualified instructors; (b) expense of qualified instructors and the tur- 
moil the differential between their salaries and those of other faculty might cause; (c) 
turnovertof qualified instructors as a result of the higher wages industry is willing to 
pay for rfiem. ; 

x • Contact local labor union officials to communicate interests and capacities, to deter- 
mine the labor/ management environment, and to pursue potential training^reas. 

• Carefully analyz^ the number of trained manpower the industry is likely to require 
before embarking on a full-fledged program, 

• Persist in "selling" a program to industry; what does not fly today may be attractive 
later. 

•* Plan in detail. Delineate the specific responsibilities of each party in the agreement, 
identify the liaison persons(s) for each group, establish fime lines for task completion, 
create evaluation mechanisms, state other program expectations, and structure 
follow-up- procedures. 

• Clearly identify, discuss, and resolve all problems as they occur. 
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• Involve appropriate faculty from the initial stages. 

• Allow adequate time for the college department responsible for the program to 
" establish contacts and to clarify all agreement points. * 

• Clearlv define the advantages/liabilities/possible problems for the college, business, 
and the community at the program's inception. ^ ' 

• Establish an active program advisor) committee representative of the industry and 
the college that is willing to donate the necessary time. 

• Consult with other colleges that have implemented similar programs to share ex- 
periences, arrange cooperative programs, and standardize (to a sensible degree) 
training content. ^ 

• View industry as a full partner in deliberations, not as an outsider. 

• • Control program quality so that what is offered for industry is consistent with the 
quality of on-campus programs. 

• Let business know what \ou can do and accept only those tasks that you can do best. 

• Demonstrate the cost effectiveness of the^services you provide. 

• Focus on those activities that only you can provide — a sole-source arrangement. 

• Concentrate on smaller firms because they are most jn need of assistance and to help 
guarantee that program liaison is with the firms top official. 

. • Use the colleges constituency and community organizations that are supportive to 
establish relationships, and, once established, to assure successful completions. 

• Use already av ailable training materials and equipment to avoid unnecessary costs, to 
help tailor programs to industry needs, and to prov ide the most current learning ex- 
periences for students* 

• Produce materials that can be adapted for omcampus programs for other students. 

• Be adaptable, quick, and responsive to industry needs. 



Adhere closely; to agreed time lines. 

Avoid being territorial; that is, invite other related groups or individuals to share in 
he work* 



'X 



• Learn how the business operates so that administrative problems can be avoided* 

• Be. sensitive to the firm's political structure and use it to secure the program's success. 
Considerations 

There are compelling reasons colleges and business should work together <?ven more fully 
than they have in the past. The union of these two distinctive groups, however, should be con- 
summated with care. 

1. In their intensified search for program support and for ways to assist local business im- 
prove productivity and profitability as well as to contribute to community economic develop- 
ment, colleges should not lose sight of their , essential purpose. Boyer and Hechinger 
characterize the purpose in the following way: 

The aim [of education] is not only to prepare the young for productive careers, but to 
enable them to live lives of dignity and purpose, notpnly to generate new knowledge, but to 
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channel that knowledge to humane ends, not merely to increase participation at the polls, 
but to help shape a citizenrv that can weigh decisions wiselv and more effectivelv promote 
the public good, (italics part of original text) 34 

Higher education serves human needs. It provides the objective information necessary to 
help indiv iduals perform" well inj^he workplace, to behave effectively as citizens in their com- 
^rfiunities, &nd to exercise control in their personal lives<-Higher education's goal is to provide in- 
dividuals with facts and the necessary skills to use the facts to arrive at decisions designed to im- 
prove their own circumstances in relation to others with whom they live. 

Its focus encompasses the general universe of human activ itv . At its best, it serves as an in- 
tegrative agent, joining in a reasoned and humane way all of the disparate parts of life. If 
higher education's primary concern becomes survival on an economic plane, its overriding pur- 
pose / ££nT5e distorted. Industry is primarily concerned with making a profit. As a results its 
motives and behaviors-are not always consistent with those of higher education. 

If colleges are not careful about the effects of their cooperation/ their primarv role can be 
subsumed. If^this happens, the colleges can become little more than adjuncts of industrv s 
public relations or trailing offices. 4 

An example of the potential difficulties college industry relationships can cause is contained 
in the December issue of Energy Currents. The issue focused on the developing oil shale in- 
dustry in northwest Colorado. The college, with two other higher education institutions, has 
been working with 27 mining firms in the area to create training programs to produce a work- 
force for the fledgling industry . In regard to the college's relationship to the industrv . a college 
official writes: > ^_ 

^ The historv of boom towns in this countrv has raised some ugh specters. Alreadv sharp rises 
in alcoholism, divorce, crime, and pollution have occurred. Taxes from oil shale production 
to support new utilities. scTiools, and social serv ices will not be av ailable to am degree until 
1985, and it is uncertain how much monev can be provfded bv the companies.and thejjo\ern- 
ment now. The colleges, in some respects, find themselves in a dilemma, Thev feel respon- 
sible for doing their part to ensure the area's economic development bv dircctlv aiding new * 
industrv, >et thev have strong commitments to their existing^programs. to the rural com- 
munity thev serve (some of which are not in the path of oil shale development), and to their 
fragile mountain environment. An ethical question also concerns them. What balance should 
be struck among their solar, coal, and oil shale programs? Their interests are sometimes in 
conflict with one another. 35 - 

A complex set of issues arises from the situation. 

1. How muqh investment does the college make in an irftlustry when some of the conse- 
quences of industrial development are negative^for^e community? 

2. While training a workforce for the new industry, how does the college ensure that 
students are full-dimension individuals; i.e., that students understand the technology as 

• well as the social, personal, and environmental consequenceKof^rcVluction? 
, 3. What degree of program and facultv redirection is tolerable to accommodate the huge 
demands of the new industry? 
4. What effects v^Jta large, new effort in oil shale training have on alternate energy in- 
struction that the college has been expanding in the last few years? And what faculty 
conflicts might develop or intensify as a result of the philosophical differences faculty 
espouse; in the distinctive programs? 
Responses to these questions are not easy. To onfe degree or another, all colleges that work 
closelv with industrv face them. 

% But this example is n6t an isolated one. The issues have surfaced in other contexts. One ex- 
ample is the controversy over financial investments made by institutions in an assortment of .in- 
ternational and nation industries with corporate philosophies and personnel policies that are- 
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anathema to Am^iiBEraeals,and interests. Another example is the contention* over the p<yd 
positions some un^eRSiTSGientists have taken (while maintaining their university ranks) in 
profit-making genetic engineering firms. , . 

In each of these cases, the puVpose of higher education is blurred by a too-close liaison with 
industry. The distinction must bevkept sharp if higher education is to preserve its unique na- 
tional role. ^ * 

2. Man> cooperative agreement*programs provide job-specific, narrow 1> -focused trainntg. 
While such training ma> prepare individuals for existing jobs, it does not provide students with 
broad instruction that could help tfiem advance in a firm, crossover within a firm to other 
related positions, or take advantage of opportunities emerging with other companies. Job- 
specific training can severely limit Employ ability. It can confine people to a job in a company. 
Chese jobs tend to be low -paying and without advancement potential. This training provides a 
clear service to industry, but its long-term usefulness to students is negligible. Whenever it is 
possible, training should include general skills development to qualify students for positions in a 
cluster of occupational areas. 

3. Colleges should also be careful not to place too much emphasis on these programs as 
primary sources of funds to support the entire institution. Changes in company directions, in 
profit margins, and in administration, and well as the state of the national economy, can alter, 
the justification for*whatever funds a firm has committed to them. Substantial cooperative 
agreements with a failed or severely reduced firm can undermine the strength of an institution. 

4. The vitality of an institution, depends on the quality of the program^ it offers. Quality 
control in every college program area is essential if the college is to maintain its reputation a 
v aluable community resource. The quality control provisions and procedures of a .college 
should be applied to all of its programs generated to suit the needs of industry. 

5. ^ Finally , college program activity w ith industry should not be limited to the stated needs 
of the firms involved.'Sometimes there are opportunities for colleges to suggest to industry of- 
ficials that they could benefit from the services of trained technicians they had not perceived 
themselves. For example; University College of the University of Cincinnati developed an 
Energy Management 'Auditing Technology program an^l sold its graduates to, local industry 
when no jobs requiring these qualifications and skills formerly existed. 

For this program, the college tQok the initiative in diagnosing existing energy -related prob- 
lems within local firms, establishing a training curriculum that would produce skilled techni- 
cians who could help resolve the problems, and convincing employers to hire the graduates. 
The coHege used a thorough, problem-solving process to establish the program. Part of the sell- 
ing process included this letter to area employers: 

, We have conceptualized Energy Management/Auditing as a new paraprofession in which the 
subject matter is taken from business, engineering, and energy in a unique combination.^The . 
result of this integration is a two-year associate degree graduate who is capable of managing 
the utilisation of enprgyMn the facilities, auditing the distribution of energy consumption, 
and who has basic knowledge of maintenance and repair of equipment that has to do with 
energy. The graduate can recommend modification when necessary and supervise 
maintenance personnel to preserve or conserve energy usage. In addition, the Energy 
Manager'Auditor is able to understand and be a part of the business management team. We 
believe that an Energy v Manager/Auditor would be able to reduce the costs of energy and 
energy waste, thereby increase profits to the organization. 36 

The model programs described in this paper tend to be small. They represent an exiguous 
portion of total college serv ices. As a result, the dangers noted here are mirtimal. The concerns, 
however, should be parj: of any deliberation involving college relationships with industry, . 
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Conclusion 



The American* Society for Training and Development (ASTD), a national organization 
whose, membership consists mainlv of .training and development- officials in private firms, 
reports that the private sector spends approximately $30 billion annuall^-Tor training^ASTD 
calls this figure "conservative". 37 / 

The AFL-CIO estimates that it speeds irnthe neighborhood of $80 million a year for train- 
ing, and the InternationaTBrotherhood of Electrical Workers reports expenditures of betw een 
$10 and $15 million a year. 38 - f 

The state of the national ecohomv mav limit increases in private sector support Co-educa- 
tion and training in spite ojf the significance of these activities for improving productivity and 
the incentives that the federal government is providing to stimulate them. Reductions are pos-. 
sible. Even the wealthy firms are suggesting that they do not want, nor can they afford, to ex- 
pand their training programs. They would much rather share the trailing burden w ith institu- 
tions in the*established educational system. 

• $nmller, neweiyf irms, those responsible for treating the largest percentage of new jobs and 
for generating the inost innovation, cannot afford to provide for employee training. 

The interest of industry to work with postsecondary institutions is demonstrated By the 
selected models presented In thi^paper. A gas companv official made the connection forcibly 
when he s^id before a national cdnference orrenergy manpower needs, "We, ^s a vital U.S. in- 
, dustrv, apd you, as those who are tnhningthe work force industry must draw upon, have much 
in common." 39 ^ < . v * , 

In addition to working toward reducing the great numbers of skilled trades positions that 
are unfilled now and those projected for the future, the most critical educational needs /or the 
workforce are . . strong basic skills (communications and math), the ability to wtfrk with 
others, plus the need to educate and train people mor£ broadlv to give future employees more 
job satisfaction, make them more valuable to their companies, and thus less likely to bfe re- 
placed." 40 These needs axe compatible with the experience, interests, and capabilities of two- 
' year colleges. 

Cooperative agreements between business and colleges make excellent sense. They are con- 
sistent w ith the charge of the Reagan administration for focal communities to take command of 
their own lives and circumstances, for organizations with common interests to work together, 
and .for the private sector to take more responsibility for social programs in the community. 

These partnerships may be especially, crucial in energy activities as the support withdrawal 
of the federal government particularly from conservation, alternative, and renewable energy 
development, leaves them with only local bases for assistance. 

One of the business participants in the November 6, 1981, meeting on cooperative 
agreements hosted by AACJC's, Energy Communications Center concluded the day-long 
discussion with the thought that . . we must put our shoulders to the wheel . . /* if we are to 
solve our nation s economic problems. He was talking about the need for industry and educa- 
tion to cpme together* It was a well-aimed remark. t 
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Appendix A 




Development of 
Federal- Economic Policies 
Since the 1930s 



Fderal administrations have shaped their national economics policies on different principles 
over the years. - ' * 1 

Before the Franklin Delano Ro<5sevelt years, Adam Smiths theories influenced federal 
policies. Smith was an 18th century British economist and philosopher whose m&jor economics 
work was Wealth of Nations (1776). He viewed the economy as a dynamic, selfwfitrolled set 
of activities. In his conception^ the interplgy between production, cdnsumption, employment, 
and costs altered as one felerjient or another changed, but the result was^afways a healthy 
balance. He described a "pure market economy" in which the price of the same'product — no 
matter what company produced it - was the same, employment was full, and competition be- 
tween producer^ was unimpeded b> outside influences. Also, he assumed that consumers had 
lull-knowledge ol products and their prices«and that consumer purchasing-jdecisions. would, be 
based on logical p'references/ 1 In the Smith system, the fed&al government onl> kept law and 



Until the 1930s, most economises believed that the market econorny tended to operate at full 
capacity. Wthe amount people spent was "insufficient to bu> everything produced, then the 
t prices would fall. When prices fell, mone> could buy more, output wotfid rise, and fuITemploy- 
* rpent would be achieved again. 42 However, with the advent of the Great Depression, it became 
obvious that a market ep6fi5my left to itself could operate below full employment for a long 
time. * ' 

Since the early 1930s, the U.S. government has modelled its fiscal policies on^the theories 
« and strategies of John flaynard Keynes, a 20ttf century British economist and financial expert^ 
who wrote The General Theory of Employment, interest, and Money (1936). 

Keynes stressed the importance of government intercession to stimulate national economic 
growth while keeping inflation in reasonable check. In today s language, his approach rnight'be 
termed demand-side economics for demand triggers the mechanism. According to Keynes, the 
total denjg^id for goods and services (called aggregate demand and meaning the general will- 
ingness of peopje to trade their dollars for g&ods and services)-4etermines emplo>ment levels 
and business investment adtivify , 43 Ideally, the quantities bojight a\ particular prices equal the 
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■ amount producers want tu sell. When.buvers are willing to buy more at each price level, pro- 
ducers will^Bgpond over time bv increasing their plant capacity. As production increas es, so 
doc^the demand for labor and more workers are employed. Income from production is in- 
creased and is passed along as wages, salaries, profits, dividends and other means. 

One result is that personal income rises. And as "personal income rises, consumer,spending 
rises -but by a sntaller amount. According to Keynes, workers will save some of their addi- 
tional income. 44 . These savipgs mav be tapped bv businessmen through bank loans for further 
investment. * 

In Keynes' scheme, the government's responsibility is to monitor business activity and infla- 
tion.^ When business productivity wanes, the government must stimulate movement through 

- speeding programs (especially income t ran s f e r an d education and training programs thttt-en- 
sure personal inco'me and increase the I rained manpower pool) and through tax cuts. In infla- 
tionary periods, the go\ eminent must suppress demand through increased taxes and reductions 
intending programs. Thus, in Key nesian economics the national government guarantees pros- 
perity and a relatively fair distribution of income by balancing the rate of aggregate demand 
with a corresponding "rate of national production. 46 * 

Tn Keynes* conception, recession and inflation are diehotomous. When one condition exists, 
the other can not. Until the mid-1970s, the principle applied. Then, simultaneous high levels of 
unemployment an3 inflation occurred. Successive administrations had to choose between two 

/contradictory goals - lovyering unemployment or fighting inflation. They chose to fight 
inflation. \ 

President Nixon attempted to lower the inflation rate primarily through wage and price 
controls In August of 1971, the President imposed a ninety day price freeze followed by three 
phases of mandatory wage and pjice ceilings'. The inflation rate was relatively constant during 
the freeze and Phase IL when wage and price increases were Strictly controlled. Inflationary 
pressures were not alleviated as manufacturers who jpad difficulty obtaining permission to pass 
along increased costs found their prices below equilibrium and were unable .to meet their 
customers' demands. 4 " When the controls were relaxed between 1973 and 1975, the inflation 
rate rose rapidly The 1972 world food crisis and the Organization of Petroleum* Export Coun- 
tries' decision to quadruple oilpppes^n 1974 contributed to rising prices? 

President Ford chose to figfifinflatlon with a tax increase. The action proved ineffective, as~ 
ihc Fedeial ileseJv^^Board ithe independent fedeialx)xgan>zatioiithat_controls the amount^of - 
money in circulation). refused to cooperate by hofding the money supply steacly. As a result of 
these incongruous pulioies/ interest reached double-digit rates and such uncertainty was pro- 
duced that the economy fell into a recession. 48 f 

In lat,e 1978,, the Carter administration proposed that mbnetarv policy be tightened to slow 
demand growth. Monetary policy controls the' amount of money in circulation. Generally, 
when the money supply is free-flowing, inflation is stimulated; when it is tightened, inflation ia 
depressed. The* administration hoped that a controlled money supply vtould slow down de- 
mand growth and, as demand dropped closer to production levels, prices 'would fall. 49 The 
President also asked fpr voluntary compliance with wage and price standards. He believed* this 
step would diminish the tendency Qf businesses to tie.prices to wage increases and to expect that 
the process would continue indefinitely . Among the effects of these policies, however, were in- 
creased interest rates and drops in bank lending. The slowdown* in demand growth was*delayed 
and the voluntary wage and price .standards were ineffective. Prices and wages remained 
steady or increased and production fell. 50 • 

All of these policies were consistent with Keynes* theories. Yet, they did not prdduce the 
anticipated results' Instead, consumer price inflation rates were 13.'3 percent in 1979 and 12.4 
percent in 1980, the highest since World War II. Interest rates for short-term credit reached 20 
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* percent, the highest level since .the Great Depression^lomebuilders and'buyersT farmers, small 
businesses and others found it nearly .impossible to borrow . Federal spending grew ^t about 16 
percent per year over this period, incurring a public^debt of ritore than one trillion dollars t 
($ 1, 000,000*000 ,,000). In order to pa) for the expanding ard programs, federal income taxes for 
the average family increased 67 percent In the last fi\e years, while hourly earnings, adjusted 
for inflation, declined. Fewer individuals were able to^save their earnings, thereby eliminating 
ihe investment capital for new plants and ec}uipm t ent. American productivity continued to 
decline. Now, almost eight million Americans are unemployed. 51 

In his telev ised address to the natifon on February 5, '1981, president Reagan said: "It's time 
to/ecognize that we've come to a tuiriing point*. We're tjireat^ned with an economic calamity 
of tremeriHous proportions and £Ke old business-as-usual treatment can't saWus. Together, we 
must chart a different coxirse/' * ■ * • 

His '/different course" is sharply different from that taken by previous administrations. He 
breaks with traditional Keynesian Tcteas and seeksjo attack both inflation and unemployment 
by redefining the role of the federal government. In the'Reagan approach "free market forces" 
de^termme production levels and employ ment. The balance between grpw th and inflation is the 
charge of the private sector, not the government. The government's role is to retreat from direct 
involvement with the market place and to eliminate or reduce -existing federal programs that 
restrict private enterprise. In contrast tothe demand-side strategies of earlier administrations, , 
Reagan's focus falls en supply-side economics. 

According to Reagan, federal government initiatives-have^ttepressed production and en- 
couraged only consumption, through high taxes, excessively rapid money growth and govern- 
ment regulations. By cutting back government growth and returning the country's resources to 
the states and individuals through a series oT tax cuts, Reagan predicts an environment for 
"work, sa\ings, and investment" that will foster an innovative, growing ecoonomy . Under the i 
President's plan, budget cuts and strict monetdry policy w ill control inflation (see footnote 20). 
While the federal government will continue its support of the military and ensure the welfare 

• of dependent groifps of citizens, it w ill no longer attempt to control demand (see footnote 21). 
Rather, the government will spur supply to achieve economic growth and lower inflation. 

To increase the supply of goods and services, the President has proposed an Economjc 
Recovery Plan consisting of four parts: ' 

1. .Reduction of tax rates for both workers $nd industry ' 

2. Strict limitation of federal ^expenditures * 

'3. Elimination of government regulations that are judged^unprdductive and unnecessary 
4. In cooperation with the Federal Reserve Board, reduction of the money supply growth 
rate. 52 



' Brief details on each of these parts are presented below! 

Taxes ' * 

' * The President has requested that Congress reduce the marginal tax rates (the amount of tax 
/ orf increased income) hy 5 percent for 1982and f 10 percent for the following two years. 53 A tax 
reduction will also be applied to unearned or investment income, eventually eliminating the 
/differential between earned and unearned income. Other major individual tax provisions in- 
clude; tax cuts for child care expenses in connection'with employment, exclusion from tax of up 
to $75,000 of foreign earned income in 1982; and extension of the period an individual is al- 
lowed to defer taxes on proceeds frotn the sale of a house if the money is used to buy another 
« home of the same or greater cost. 54 . _ - 
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*- To offset inflation, there w ill be an automatic adjustment of ipcome taxes (indexing) begin- 
ning in 1985. Individual' tax brackets, the zero bracket rate (the amount of income on which 
there is nontax) and the personal exemption \\ be annualK adjusted by the average increases 
of the Consumer Price Index (a statistical measure of the price changes of goods and services 
purchased b\ consumers computed b\ the Department of Labor) of the preceding year. Index- 
ing will meah an individual will continue to pav the same portion of wages in federal taxes 
though his/her taxable income may increase with inflation. 5 * ^ f 

For business, the primarv tax cut will be a simplified, accelerated depreciation plan. 
i Estimates of plants and equipment wjAj will be grouped in four classes, each with a standard 
set of deductions for a specified recover) period of three, five, ten, or fifteen years. 56 This ap-, 
proach (the Accelerated Cost E^coverv Svstem) will eliminate the discrepancy between 
historical (the origfrraLcosts) and replacement costs of assets. Other busines£ tax cuts include the 
reduction of the lowestYorporate income tax rates, the immediate deduction of small businesses 
of the cost "of new niachinerv and equipment, a 25 percent tax cre<i|ffor new spending on 
research and development', and increased corporate deductions for ccwlfbutions of new equip- 
ment for use in university and college research. 57 ■ v 

Reagan administration official's believe these tax measures will create the following flow of 
results: 

• Indiv iduals w ill be encouraged to work more, since their a fter-tax incopie will be greater; 

• Both indiv iduals ajid businesses will increase their savings; 

• Businesses will invest more, financed in large measure In the increased^ personal and 
business savings; 

• Higher investment will lead to increased production and jobs', ^ 

^ • Since* the supplv of goods and services will rise, prices will come down; and 

• As inflation diminishes and industrialists become more confident of recovering costs and 
earning a profit, economic growth will continue. 58 

Federal Spending 

To counter the loss of tax revenues, the administration has moved to reduce the size of the 
federal government, reduce its role in controlling the economv, and curtail the growth of 
✓ federal spending. 

Some federal support programs that are scheduled for reductions or elimination include 
welfare, the, Food Stamp Program, Export-Import Bank loan authority, the Economic 
Development Administraton, school breakfast and hot lunch programs, subsidies to the arts 
and humanities, the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program for workers, the spa^e program, 
education and energv. 5 ^ Accgrding to the administration, an estimated $49.1 billion will be 
cut from the federal budget in fiscal 1 982. ^ Most of the savings will be'-diverted to state and 
priv ate sector use. 

• To increase effic-iencv and return authoritv to states and localities, a variety of categorical 
grants programs will be consolidated into a few block grant'programs. The block grants will 
allow state and local governments to judge what their own best interests are and^to use the 
monies appropriately. 61 % * 

From the administration's perspective, the program reductions and redirections will con- 
tribute to a more productive use of economic resources and will ensure that the federal govern- 
ment does not compete with private enterprise for financing, a competition that has pushed in- 
flation higher and stagnated economic expansion. 
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Administration officials also predict that am other budget deficit will be overcome as the 

economy and the tax base expand. Individual income tax cuts- will create an incentive for in- * 

dividuals to work harder knowing their efforts will being them a higher disposable income. 

With each increase of income, individuals will be put in a higher tax base. The increase in the 

tax base will yield more revenue at the reduced tax rate. 62 

Regulations * 

To encourage production expansion, the administration has proposed the elimination or 
moderation of regulations that it judges have diverted resourc^JjxuiLUiiies^n^nt, causing 
higher prices for goods and services. Administration steps include. (1) establish a Task Force on 
Regulator) Relief, chaired bv Vice President Bush, (2) abolish the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability (the Council monitored economic indicators such as costs and wagtfs and determined 
the effect of federal government activities on inflation), (3) postpone pending regulations, (4) 
sign an Executive Order to oversee the improvement of Federal Regulator) Process manage- 
ment, and (5) decontrol the price of domestic oil. 63 The administration also wants to accelerate 
the decontrol of, natural gas. It anticipated that these actions will reduce the administrative 1 
* Costs of the regulator) agencies and the concomitant costs to business incurred in regulations 
compliance Thev are expected to provide furtKer incentive for investment. 64 

Money Supply 

In the finalj>art of the Economic Recover) Plan,jhe Federal Reserve Board, in cooperation^ 
with the administration, will restrict the growth of the monev supplv , When the total demand 
for goods and serv ices is greater than the supplv , prices increase. To support higher prices, the 
monev supplv must eventuallv increase. An excessive increase of the monev supplv leads to 
*nore spending and inflation. Bv restraining monev grow tH, the supplv of monev w ill equal the 
productive capacitv of the economy. * , , 

The Reagan Administration believes that budget cuts and a strict monetarv policv will not 
onlv reduce inflation but alleviate the pressures behind it. Since 1952, the government has been 
spending more than it has received in tax revenues. To finance deficit spending, the federal ■ 
government sdls government securities. The huge amount of borrowing necessar> te support 
the deficit has increased the demand for loanable funds and interest rates. To keep interest 
rates from rising, the Federal Reserve System increased the mqnev stock. 65 Monetan expansion 
without an accompanying increase in production has led to greater inflation. 

Furthermore, the Administration predicts tjiat bv reducing federal spending and restricting 
monev growth, interest rates will fall. The lower interest rates will attract sufficient investment 
to absorb the full volume of predicted savings. 66 

If the theorv applies in practice, the impact of the Reagan Economic Recover) Plan on the 
economv will be substantial. As the economy grows, more and newer production facilities will 
. be built, more labor will be demanded, more research wilt be carried on. v and innovation arid 
technology will advance further With the full plan installed, the administration Expects that 
production will expand, productivitv will improve, emplovment will increase, and inflation 
will be controlledT and reduced. 
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Formal Written Agreement between 
Edmonds Community College and 
Snohomish County Public Utility No. I 



%f PROFESSIONAL SERVICE CONTRACT NO.^57 ? 

District .Purchase Order No. 73601 * 

This Agreement is made and entered into this 2nd day of February . 1981, by 
and between Public Utility District No* 1 of Snohomish County (hereinafter called 
the "DISTRICT''), P.O.Box 1107, Everett, Washington 98206, and Edmonds 
Community College (hereinafter called the "COLLEGE"), 20000— 68th Avenue West, 
Lynnwood, Washington 98036. 

WHEREAS, the COLLEGE is required to provide its students enrolled in the 
Energy Management Program with on-the-job training in an energy-related field 
whereby students can obtain Cooperative Education credits toward a degree re- 
quirement; and 

WHEREAS, the COLLEGE desires to provide practical on-the-job experience to 
enrich ite program *to all of its students; and . 

WHEREAS, the r National Energy Conservation Policy. Act, Public Law 9f5-619,. 
November 9, 1978, (NECPA) requires tjiat the DISTRICT develop a program to con- 
duct Home Energy Analyses a^jjpfined herein; and 

WHEREAS, the DISTRICT presently has a backlog of requests for such audits; 
' and . - 

WHEREAS, the parties desire to create a program to be known as the P.U.D. 
Consumer Home Energy Check (PUD-CHEC); 

NOW, THEREFORE, it is heretjy agreed by and betweqfi the parties as follows. 

1.0 SCOPE OF WORK — During the term of this agreement, COLLEGE shall: 
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r.l Employ or assign its students to conduct home energy analyses 
within the service area of -the Snohomish County Public Utility District. As used in 
this agreement, "home energy analysis"' means a survey in which data on a 
customer's home energy use is gathered by the COLLEGE and entered unto a com- 
pute^tomjnal device in the customer's home. The computer terminal analyzes data 
and pmvides a printout of the calculations to the COLLEGE, who reviews with the 
customer appropriate conservation practices afid measures A copy of the printout 
is left with the customer. 

• 1.2. Arrange for or empl&y at least nine (§) qualified students to conduct 
energy analyses 'during the term of the agreement The^COLLEGE shall conduct 
home energy analysis on Friday. Saturday and Sunday of each week during the 
term of this agreement and shall attempt to complete a minimum of three (35 
energy analyses per day and 81 per week. The minimum length of a home energy 
analysis shall be two (2) hours 

1 3 Submit a progress report every week to the DISTRICT on a form ap- 
proved by the DISTRICT Each 'student shall be required to submit, an activity 
report to be attached to the progress report The activity report form shall be pro- 
vided by the DISTRICT < ~ - 

1 4 Provide a coordinator to act as liaison between the DISTRICT and the 
COLLEGE , 

1 5 Reoruit students for the program' as necessary to perform the work 
described in this agreement. ■ \ 

• <• * 

1 6 Submit to the DISTRICT a list of student applicants for the PUD-CKEC 
Program for its prior review and approval. a w ... 



1 7 Schedule students aproved by the DISTRICT for participation in the 
program for particular audits from the list of appointments provided by the 
DISTRICT The COLLEGE shall not schedule any appointments with DISTRICT 
customers unless authonzecKby the DISTRICT in writing to do so. 

1.8 Arrange for a drop-off and pick-up place, or places, as approved by 
the DISTRICT, for the energy analysis equipment and Texas Instrument terminals* 

1 1 9 Assign energy analysis equipment and Texas Instrument terminals to 
students and shall keep a record of these assignments, 

2.0 DISTRICT RESPONSIBILITIES — During tha term of the agreement, the 
DISTRICT shall: 

2.1 Designate a coordinator to answer questions and assist the COLLEGE. 
This, coordinator shall make random checks on the student's performance to ex- 
amine compliance with DISTRICT'S Home Energy Analysis procedures acquired 
during any training required and provided by the DISTRICT. 

2 2 Not pay for or provide reimbursement for any transportation expense 
of the COLLEGE, its students officers, agents or employees. 
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2.3 ' Pr©vide all* equipment necessary to perform a home energy analysis. 
A list of equipment and procedures on use, delivery and return of the equipment 
shall oe provided by the DISTRICT. 

! 

2 4 Provide the COLLEGE with a list of scheduled appointments at least 
seven (7) days before the date of each schedule energy analysis. 

3 0 INSURANCE — The State of Washington, its agencies and departments pres- 
ently self-insure all their general liability exposures, including automobile liability. 
Claims costs are not submitted to a commerciaHLiisurer, but are funded by the State 

- through the Tort Claims Revolving Funds. 

Tort claims properly filed against the State are processed as prescribed in the 
Tort Claims Act, Chapter 4.92 of the Revised Code of Washington (RCW). In sum- 
mary, the cojLe states that individuals may sue the State (RCW 4.92.010), the State , 
may provide^egal defense for officers and, or employees against whom claims are 
, filed (RCW 4 92 070) and judgments against the State and, or employees may be 
paid by the State (RCW 4 92 130). 

* 

The DISTRICT shall not provide automobile liability insurance for the individ- 
uals working under this contract Each person will be required to provide his/ her 
own automobile insurance for their vehicle. 

4 0 RELATIONSHIP OF THE PARTIES — It is understood that the COLLEGE is a 
# state agency Furthermore, it is understood that the COLLEGE is an independent 

contractor in the performance of its obligations under this agreement. Neither the 
COLLEGE nor any of its officefs, students, agents* or employees shall be employees 
of the DISTRICT for any purpose. Each party shall be responsible for the negligence 
of its own employees, agents or students ip, the performance of this" agreement. 

5 0 REMUNERATION — The DISTRICT shall pay thirty dollars ($30.00) to the 
COLLEGE for each and every completed computerized home energy analysis as 
described above according to the record of such analysis contained in the 
DISTRICT'S data base. COLLEGE shall be paid every two (2) weeks following comple- 
tion of analyses and reports COLLEGE, its agents, officers and employees, shall not 
be reimbursed for any expenses or costs, including but not limited to, transports- v 
tion cost, exoept for this $30.00 payment which shall be COLLEGE'S only compen- 
sation for any work performed pursuant to this agreements 

6.0 PERIOD OF PERFORMANCE — The term of this agreement shall be from 
February 6, 1981 to December 31, 1981, 

7 0 CERTIFICATION — The COLLEGE agrees that any and all students or 
employees used m the performance and the work described above shall first com- 
plete a training program provided or required by the DISTRICT and shall first ob- 
tain any certification now or hereafter required by the DISTRICT before the .COL- 
LEGE will use them in this PUD-CHEC'Progi'am. 



8.0 CARE, USE AND RETURN OF EQUIPMENT ^The COLLEGE agrees to be 
responsible for any negligence of its employees, agents or students while the 
piSTRICT-owned or leased equipment is under the care of the COLLEGE and to be 
responsible for any damage or liability arising therefrom. 
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9.0 TERMINATION — Either party may terminate this agreement by giving 
written notice to the other of such termination and specifying the effective date 
thereof at least ten (10) working days before the effective date of such termination. 
In that event al^Muipment and paperwork regarding an analysis of a customer's 
home shall be rewrned forthwith to the DISTRICT. If the agreement is terminated 
by the DISTRICT ^s provided herein, the COLLEGE shall be paid for all audits ac- 
tually performed and completed "prior to the termination date. 

10.0 NON-EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT— The DISTRICT reserves the right to enter 
into a similar contract with any other company, person, or independent contractor 
to perform the same or similar work at apy time during the term of this agreement 
or any extension thereof" ~ — ~ — - - , 



PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT NO. 1 

; OF SN0H0MIS5L COUNTY- EDMONDS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



BY BY: , 

W G. Hulbert, Jr. T. C. Nielsen 



TITLE: Acting Manager TITLE, President 



BY: 

T. Harker 



Director, Business & 
TITLE: Finance for District 5 
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